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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Trouble Down on the Farm 


(p. 10) 
Aim 

To help students understand the re- 
lationship between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and farmers and the problems 
which face farmers. 


Assignment 

1. How does the Government help 
to support farm prices? (Use the term 
“parity” in your answer. ) 

2. What has been happening to farm 
prices in recent months? Why? 

3. The policy of the new Adminis- 
tration seems to be to “set the economy 
free.” Discuss the effect of this policy 
on existing farm legislation. 


Discussion Questions 

l Middl -aged 
remember some hard times in the not 
too distant past. If you were such a 
farmer, what would you remember 
about the 1920's? 

2. How did the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration help to meet the problem of 
low farm prices? 

3.°Explain the term “parity.” De- 
scribe the effect of parity on the prices 
your parents pay for food products like 


farmers today can 


and cheese 
i member of a farm 


bread, milk 

4. If you were 
group favoring the 
price supports for farm products, what 


continuation of 


arguments would you use to persuade 
your Congressman that he should vote 
for continued price supports for farm- 
ers? Suppose you believed that farmers 
suffer from too much Government pro- 
tection. What changes would vou rec 

ommend in Government farm policy? 

5. Political commentators are 


Administration 


saving 
that the Eisenhower 
will have to 
1954 elections 


worrveabout the farm vote 
in the Do you agree? 


Explain 
References 


The Farmer and the 
by R. G. Dunbar. Oxford 


({merican Way, 
Book Co., 





lives with his test for diphtheria 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE? 

“Trouble Down on the Farm,” beginning on page 10. An objective account 
of the relationship between the Federal Government and farmers arising 
from the farm depression of the 1920's, with emphasis on the implications 
of falling farm prices for the Eisenhower farm policy. 

“Indo-China—The Forgotten War,” beginning on page 13. We are brought 
up-to-date on the long struggle in Indo-China which has drained France 
for seven years and represents a Communist advance in southeast Asia. 

“Should members of the House of Representatives be elected for four- 


year terms?” beginning on page 7. In any event Congressmen are on the run. 
These pro and con arguments clarify the proposed Constitutional amend- 


ment changing the term of office to four years 
“Meet Dr. Bela Schick,” on page 6, the man who has saved thousands of 








N. Y. 90 pp., 1952. Especially suitable 
for high schools. 

Farming in America, by H 
Harpers, N. Y. 242 pp., 1947 


Sloan. 


Things to Do 
Utilize the graphs on page 11 to 
develop much needed social studies 
skill in interpreting graphs. 
For example, questions 
Received By Farmers” might 


based on 

“Prices 

include 
1. What is meant by the term “in 

dex”? 

2. What happened to the index ot 
farm prices in 1952? Express the 
change in terms of percentage of 
increase (in July prices received 

by farmers rose 182 per cent over 


the base period 1935-39). 


Indo-China—The Forgotten War 
(p. 13) 


Aim 

To help students understand the 
sons for the fighting in Indo-China and 
are deeply interested in the 


rea- 


why we 
outcome of the struggle. 


Assignment 
1. Indicate the part played by each 
of the following in the war in Indo 


China: (a) Ho Chi Minh; (b) Bao 
Dai; (c) Marshal Juin. 
2. Describe briefly life in Indo-China 
under such headings as: (a) popula- 
tion; (b) ways of making a living; (c) 
standard of living. 

3. The Eisenhower Administration is 
planning increased aid to the French 
forces in Indo-China. Why? 


Discussion Questions 

1. To what extent have the French 
sought to modify their control of Indo- 
China to meet the desire of the natives 
for independence? 

2. Why has the war lasted so long in 
Indo-China? How has it affected 
France? 'ndo-China? 

3. Do you believe that our Govern- 
ment would be wise in increasing mili- 
tarv aid to the French in Indo-China? 
Defend your point of view 

4. It is said that the Korean War and 
the war in Indo-China are part of a 
struggle against Communist imperial- 
ism. Wha mean? Is it an 
accurate analysis? Explain. 


does this 


Reference 

The American 
East, 1945-1951, by 
Latourette. Macmillan, 
Ch. 6. 


Record in the Far 
Kenneth Scott 
1952. Esp. 





2-T 


Four Years for Congressmen? 

(p. 7) 
Things to Do 

l. Hold a round-table discussion in 
which three or four “Congressmen” ex- 
change opinion on the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution. The class can 
then question the Congressmen or com- 
ment from the floor. 

2. Have 


gressman’s Day,’ 


TOOLS for 


Research in Industry 
Mar. 


PAMPHLETS: National Association 
of Manufacturers, 11 West 49 Street, 
New York 20, N. Y. Your Opportunities 
in Science and Engineering, free. ( Also 
reprinted in Scholastic Mar 
1. 1955 Bell Tele ph me Laboratories, 
163 West Street, New York 14, N. Y., 
Historic Firsts; The Magic of Communi 
ation; Alexander Bell; 

irbide ind Carbon Corpora 
Faust 42 Street. New York 17 
) Products and Processes 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y 
Glass and You; How Much Do You 
Know About Glass?; Corning Glass Cen 
ter; tree. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., This Is Du Pont; 
the Story of Research: The Story of 
Cell phan free. General Electric Com 
pany, Schenectady, N. ¥ The Story of 
| El Research Highlights 
Vagaz 
Tomorrou 
\fagazines, Apr. 16 
Motors, Detroit 2 
Mich., Can | Be An Engineer?: Metal 
urgy and Wheels: American Battle for 
Abundance tr t B I 
Akron, Ohio, Jo/ 
Solu lastie 


students re-read “A Con 
* in Congress At Work, 


18 in Senior Scholastic 


Maga =ines 


Graham free 


tree 


Gener 


of 1952 (1 nes 
Feb. 11, 1953 wineering 
Insert. Scholast 
eS 


1952 Ceneral 


Goodrich Co 
Makes the Team 
Magazines, May 7 
Book of Rubber (In 
sert. Scholasti Viagazines, Mar. 7 
1951). Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit 26, 
Mich., Your Future And Ours 
Procter & Gamble Co.. Cincinnati 
Doorway to the Future, tre 

BOOKS: Modern Science and Mod 
Man by Jarne s B. Conant $2 95 

Columbia Univ. Press, 1952 Indus 
trial Resear h Labi rat es ot the 
United States ith edition National 
Research Counci \ ishingt m. D. ¢ 
1950 

ARTICLES: “Grow 
U. S.; More Peopk 
Goods ( S. News © 
30, 1953. “Productivity 
Up,” by S. H. Slichter, 


nson 
Insert 
1952 Wonder 


ilree 


Ohio 


ern 


th lus Ahead tor 
Power, Business. 
World Report, 
Still Go 
Atlantic 


Feb. 18th issue, p. 11-C. Which side of 
the argument is strengthened by the 
account of a Congressman’s day? Why? 

3. It is barely possible that some 
students cannot name their Congress 
man or Congressional district. Let them 
find out. Check to discover the source 
they used for the information. 

4. Sketches of Congressmen may be 
found in the Congressional Directory 
Superior students may be encouraged 
to make the acquaintance of this work. 


TEACHERS 


Monthly, July, 1952. “Tightrope Man- 
agement Builds Profits in Physics Lab- 
oratory,” Business Week, Nov. 15, 1952 
“Research Rebuilds the South,’ by L. P 
Lessing, Fortune, Mar. 1952. “What 
Have We Got Here?” by F. L. Allen, 
Life, Jan. 5, 1953. “Industry's Comers,” 
U.S. News & World Report, June 27, 
1952 
FILMS: Curiosity Shop, 30 minutes 
tree loan, Aluminum Company of Amer 
ica, Motion Picture Dept., 801 Gulf 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Aluminum re- 
search and development. World’s Larg- 
est Electrical Workshop, 30 
loan, Electric 
Advertising and 
Schenec- 
Laboratories and work 
Research—Pattern for 
Progress 5 minutes, free loan, The 
Texas Company, 135 East 42 St., New 
York 17» N. Y. Research in the oil in 
lustry. Questing Mind, 20 minutes, free 
Motors Depart 
ment of Public Relations, Film Section, 
3044 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich 
GM research laboratories. Story of Re 
loan, E. I. du Pont de Ne 
mours & Company, Motion Picture Dis 
tribution, Wilmington 98, Del. Chemical 
Du Pont. Naval Photogra- 
phy in Science, 27 minutes, sale, Gov- 
ernment Films Dept., United World 
ns, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
Y. Uses of photography in scientific 


minutes, 
tree General 
Distribution Section 
Sales Promotion, 1 River Rd 
i ae 


shops at GE 


Company 


tady 


> 


van. General Corp., 


search, free 


resear¢ h at 


I 


Kil 
N 

esearch and development. Science and 
Wood Utilization, 6 minutes, sale, Coro- 


Films. Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 
I]]. Research in utilizing all the products 
Chemistry and a Changing 


net 


ot wood 


World, 11 


1 


minutes, sale or rent, Ency 
clopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil 

Ave Wilmette, [I]. Work of re 
ists and chemical] engineers 
Research Points the 
Way, 35 frames Affairs Films 
Division, Kev Productions, Inc., 18 
East 41 St.. New York 17, N. Y. Modern 
contribution to 


seure¢ h ( he ai 
FILMSTRIPS: 


Current 


industrial research—its 


present-day liv ing 


Hanoi; 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
March 18, 1953 
Special Issue on 
Industrial Research— 
Sparkplug of Progress 
From the Table of Contents 
Industrial Research—What’s It 
About?—How industrial research 
contributed to make America great. 
People Who Work in Glass Houses- 


Industrial research gives new horizons 


All 


has 


to the glass industry 
From Formula to Fabric—A picture 
story of nylon and how it is made 
Careers in Science and Technology 
Reports on careers for young people 
Interview of the Week—Meet Dr 
James F. Killiam of Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology. 





In Case of Error 
If at any time you have occasion to 
vrite to us in connection with a short- 
ige of copies in your package of Senior 
Scholastic, please tear the label from 
the package and send it along with 
vour letter. If you telegraph, or use a 
postcard in writing, please examine the 
label and let us know the number of 
copies indicated by the large figure 
printed in the lower right-hand corner 
of the label 
As yet, no machine has been invented 
that will count and wrap tens of thou 
sands of packages of magazines when 
the packages vary in size. One order 
calls for 34 copies, the next for 44, the 
next perhaps for 189. These are counted 
both Student Edition and the required 
number of Teacher Editions) by espe 
cially trained shipping clerks, who o« 
casionally err in their count. If we had 
i choice, we would prefer that they err 
on the than the 
‘under,” so as not to inconvenience the 


“over” side, rather 
ner ind class 
Subscription Dept 
Senior Scholastic 
351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ. ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 
1. Indo-China: A. a-3; b-2; c-3; d-1; e-! 
B. a-2; b-4; c-3; d-l. 
The Farm Problem A 
2-New Deal; 3-parity; 
Avriculture; 5-decreased. B 
1-O 
Ill. Reading a Chart: 1-T; 
4-T; 5-F; 6-T. 
[V. Four Years for Congressmen: 1-A 
2-F; 3-A; 4-A; 5-F; 6-F 
V. Reading a Map: \-mountains; 2- 
3-Mekong; 4-northwest; 5-India 





1-Ezra Ben 
4-Department 
1-O; 2-F 


2-NS; 3-7 
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Better snapshots are yours 


...for the LOOKING! 


M ou're overlooking this imps 


picture taking 


n 
I 


If you want to take unusual and interesting pic- 
tures, you simply have to get out and LOOK 


for the kind of pictures you want in the places 
where they are likely to happen! 


SAVE 15¢ 


with the 3-Roll Economy Pak! 





Half the fun in photography is learning 

to do your own developing and printing. 
Complicated and expensive to learn, you think? 
Hardly! Just get yourself a copy of Ansco’s 
25¢ booklet “Developing and Printing Made 
Easy,’ and see how simple it really is! 

At your camera store. 





ANSCO, Binghamtor 
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“Winning ig only 
half the fun!” 


—says BILL PERRY, of LaPorte, Ind., 
a leadingy!.A.A. winner in 1952. 
Read how Bill did it! w 


We were starting to plan our metal shop My teacher, Mr. George Nicklas, suggested that |! 


projects at LaPorte High School when 4 heard enter my project. |.A.A. gives lots of owards .. . 


and 


about Ford Motor Company's A.A. program, people all over the country hear about the winners! 


1 had a lot of fun making a tailstock turret attachment, When they wrote me about my award, 


they 


but you can enter any project as long as you make it in also invited Mr. Nicklas and me to Detroit with 
school, and you're in the 7th through the 12th grades. all expenses paid! We sure felt great about it! 


Mr. French, our principal, was mighty proud My pals were just as tickled as | was. They want to 
of us. He thinks LA.A. is a terrific opportunity enter the 1953 |.A.A. program. | told them they could 
for students! More of them enter every year! find out all about it by writing to Ford Motor Company 


coor or Oa a ee SS 


ENTER THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


1953 | FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 2940 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 


arb _AR> 
| A A e s Please send free 1.A.A. rules book and entry blank to: 


> Name 


” 
& Address 
2 


PROGRAM 


NOW! 
City 


. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





SHEAFFER'S 4, 


Big, new letter-writing contest WG / 


ALL-EXPENSE-PAID TRIP TO 


WASHINGTON 


OVER $1,000.00 IN CASH PRIZES 
PLUS 50 SHEAFFER’S SNORKEL PENS 


Simply For Writing On The Interesting Subject: 
“How I Benefit from Free Competitive Enterprise”’ 


READ THESE HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN! Al! you do is write a letter of 500 
words or less on, ‘How I Benefit From Free Competitive Enterprise’’. Now, 
ion't be stumped by the phrase ‘‘free competitive enterprise’’. It's merely the 
cratic way of doing busin which permits Americans 
js in the businesses or jobs 

‘cess. It's the way of life that has built industrial America. 
ir other freedoms could scarcely survive. You've probably got 
right now. So get started writing, today! It's fun and you can 
HERE'S ALL YOU DO: / 

nply write a latter of 50 ) words or less on the s bject 


“HOW I BENEFIT FROM FREE COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE!"’ 


“es pan AR oe CLR 
= a ee > 


First Prize—$250—plus all-expense trip to Washington, D. C. 
Second Prize—$175 Third Prize—$100 25 Fourth Prizes—$25 each 
Plus 50 Honorable Mention Prizes of Sheaffer's New Snorkel Fountain Pens 


PLEASE FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES: 

All entr be postmarked not later than 4. Letters will be judged on organization and 
nidnight, March 31, 1953 neatness, as well as content. Decisions of the 

All high school students in put private or judges will be fino 
parochial schools are eligible 5. Be sure to include your name, address, school 
3. Letters may be typewritten or written by hand end grade 

ote: Keep a copy for yourself, for possible 6. All letters become the property of the W. A 
credits in your Civics or English Class Sheoffer Pen Company 3 


SEND LETTERS TO: Craig Sheaffer, President, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company C 
P. O. Box 759, Grand Central Station, New York 17, New York 


SOP SL RIO A: 9S SEPT AST AS 


\y Sheafffers SNORKEL er 


World's newest, most advanced fountain pen 


Point never touches ink, never needs wiping 
The magic filling tube reaches out to drink 
the ink, then retracts when pen is filled. 
Smoothest-writing pen you've ever tried! 
ANY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT CAN WIN! 
DON'T WAIT! START YOUR ESSAY, TODAY! 
WINNERS WILL BE ANNOUNCED IN THE MAY 13 ISSUE OF THIS MAGAZINE—AND ALSO NOTIFIED BY MAIL 








/ 
if 

oad -, 
- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 fourth 
Ave.. New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


want to 


Non Lingua Mortua 


Dear Editor 
in Italian 
Latinitas, was mentioned para- 
graph headed “Non Lingua Mortua” in 
‘Understanding the News” in the Feb 
18 issue of Senior Schol 


ruary 
} 1 
please tell me 


Could I 
obtain a subs« ription?s 

John Edu ard Pot 

Fitzgerald 

(We have received several requests 

obtain 


publication in Latin 


1 in the 


sti 


how I may 


vou 


Ce orga 


for information on how one may 


a subscription to Latinitas. Anybody 
who thought Latin was a dead language 
would have to revise his opinion. In- 
quiries may be addressed to the maga 
zine in of Vatican City, Italy.— 
Editor) 


care 


What Europeans Think of Us 


Dear Editor 

I have finished reading the 
letter of Claudia Jasper in Feb. 18 
“Say What You Please,” and I would 
like to make some comments on it. 

I don’t think the reasons for anti- 
Americanism are exactly foolish. Miss 
Jasper states that Englishmen enjoy tea 
and the French enjoy champagne. It 
when they can afford it. But 
destructive results have not 
quite restored the enjoyment to some 


just 


is true, 
the war's 
parts of the country 

As far as “bop” is concerned, I don't 
think it exactly anti-American- 
ism; but most Europeans do_ believe 
in more serious music than just jingle. 
Most Europeans just don’t think much 
of those people who think that opera 


creates 


is boring 


As far as jealousy goes, wouldn’t you 


5 


strane people who 


feel to 


would drive shiny cars, spend ten times 


interior 


as much money as you possibly own 
live in villas while you forced to 
live in a shack? In Germany very often 
the stately mansions were “borrowed” 
from the owner for the use of the occu 
pation forces. Wouldn't you think that 
all this does create reasonable friction? 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Answers to last week's puzzle 
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These mix gas ind air 


. rod 
Abyss, deey 


( hemi | } ) ir 5 Township 
» lubricant 


rutheniu 
Be quiet! 
Inquire 
To guide 


steering ———+ 
Our 


Dined 


Chemical symbol I It 
s dium 


Organ of hearing 


Compass direction "17. Vise 
| er's eyes from the ____.. 
Old Model-Ts 

Warning device 

Before Meadow 

Fuel 

Ocean 

Wager 


This runs through 


Piece of unshaped t 
Convulsive cTV 


Awe 


Paid publi 
Insect 
Horse] 
Enemy 
Tool for che 
Nationwide 
org 
( 


In 


{ abbr 


Owe!T 


pping 
i1utomoh 
imzation 
Tease 
to carl 
ung 
Twelve 
(abbr 
Fruit drink 
Concerning 
By way of 
idlights up- 


another 


ee he 
on meeting 
The se keep bugs i 


wind out of dr 


Cry 
“Souped up” car- 3. A « 


% surprise 
mnecting 
the piston to crankshaft 


Boat ( abbr.) 


Aut 


n 
Grow old 7. Right 


nation 


vas tee 
or reducing speed 


Poetic for “e 


, Ww eel engine 
I ngine 
abbr.) 16. Wh 
ras Tap 
Federal Housing 
Not! Authority (abbr.) 
To add to scantily 


it the wheels turn on. 


Tires are 
Fastener 
To be sick 

( hemic il S\) 
virginium 
“In the year of our Lord.” 
Prefix meaning “down.” 


Physi 


joins 


Jalopies and Jaguars 


By James Davis, Mount Vernon High School, Lorton, Va. 


* Starred words refer to automobiles. 
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filled with this. 


mbol for 


ans degree 


Address Puzzle Editor 
10, N. Y. Answers in next issue 


Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which moy be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 


Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Man of Medicine 


Meet Dr. Bela Schick, the man who has saved 





thousands of lives with his test for diphtheria 


HERE is a kindly man in New York who “has” 1,000,000 
children. He hasn't met them all but he | their signa- 

tures treasured away in j ) consi m cause of his first name ks wi i slight Hungarian 
hildren because it w I at made him accent, having been born in Bolgar, Hungary. He studied 
for a w t mm dying of diphtheria medicine in Vienna, Austria. Once he was introduced to an 
uudience as a “great lady physician.” “I felt very sorry for 

1 weapon—a test the pool doctor that introduced me he told us with 

id 1.000.000 New chuckle 

‘Oh, the things we were taught then!” Dr. Schick said 


ago referring to medical education fifty years ago. “I don’t think 
more than LOO eminent physi- we hurt the patients much; but we certainly didn't do them 
demy of Medicine to much good either. But vou couldn’t blame us tor ignorance 

| led t We have made up for it in the last fifty years pretty well 
tih 


in iotics, X-ravs surgery diets, vitamins drugs not 


bad 
Schick practiced in Vienna until 1923. It was in 1913 
announced his test for diphtheria immunity. A re 
to an inoculation would tell whether or not a child 
iS Immune ic The Th, if he had no natural pr 
n isea he child could be immunized 
most persons 
ar old and 
against diph 


Ls] 


killed thou 


To Find the Answers .. . That Is Achievement”’ 


“What an Opportunity . . . for Young People Today”’ 


llion children that I've treated in 52 
there were so many—their 
said. “The reward is great 

VS need good young 
fell WS leave olf 


} 


tific research 


nh 
" 
head from side t 
, } 
joints, and other 


+} ¢ } } 
eres where the 


I ther loves are 
When I I mMeone really 
loing a workman-like job it is an acute pleasure 
said. “I know then that I should have practiced 1 
] 


+} 


when my mother t 


me to 


g ok 

Dr. Schick told us that | looks to the future with eager 
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Four-Year Terms 


MAYBE 
} OUGHT TO 
(NVESTIGATE 
THOSE RUMORS 
THAT SOMEBODY 
HAS INVENTED 
A HORSELESS 


for Congressmen? 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should members of the House of Representatives 


be elected for four-year terms? 
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Lessons of History 
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Pro Side: Communications make two-year terms obsolete. 
Con Side: Four-year term would keep in incompetent men. 
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Representatives do not promise 


solutions to the 


lawmakers. 


March to July. Today, Congress stays in 
session about 10 months a year. In the 
remaining two months, the lawmakers 
must make inspection tours, travel in 


example, proposed only 142 bills in both 
sessions and 118 became law. The House 
of the recent 82nd Congress, in its sec- 
ond session alone, introduced 3,183 


re-elected to the House is not as great 
as the proportion of Senators re-elected. 
And Senators have six-y. ar terms. 
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work with a Democratic Congress which 
differed on ways to Great 
Depression—and thus little was done 
Wouldn't a four-year House term 
with mid-term elections for only half of 
its membership, promise less disruption 
between the Legislative and Executive 
branches? The chances are that the mid 
term balloting would not then reverse 
the party majority in the House. If up- 
sets occurred, they would indicate a 
groundswell of opinion against the party 
in power. Wouldn’t this retain the dem- 
ocratic character of our legislature and 
at the same time encourage stability? 


1. The Founding Fathers’ decision for 
a@ two-year term is just as applicable 
today. 

The framers of the Constitution had 
important historical reasons for wanting 
the two-year House term. They feared 
that if the House had a long term, along 
with the Senate’s six-vear term, Con 
gress might tend to dominate the Fed 


meet the 


eral Government. 

The Founding Fathers had seen simi 
lar developments among the state legis 
time. They had 
during the dangerously 
British Parliament in 
They knew that when 
in the British Hous« 
ymmons was altered from a limit of 
three to a limit of seven vears in 1716 
it was to kee p the dominant Whig party 
in power. Elbridge Gerry, delegate from 
Massachusetts, warned that a long term 
in our popular legislature would be “a 
prelude to like usurpation” of power by 

the Congress over the people. 
lhe Founding Fathers therefore ac 
cepted history's lessons. T hroughout the 
finds the results of 
reasoning in the system of checks 


atures of the seen 
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Constitution, one 


thei 
ind balances among the three branches 
of our Government. The system aims to 
hold each of the branches equal, never 
one superior over the others. 
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Constitution 


2. The four-year term would prevent — 
the close contact that now exists be- 
tween constituent and Representative. 

An immediate dependence on, and 
in intimate sympathy with, the peopl 
is what the Founding Fathers required 
of the future House of Representatives 
Throughout its history, the House has 
retained many similarities to the demo 
cratic New England town meeting. Why 
do we find this “neighborhood” tie still 
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existing in these days of complicated 
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economic, social, and political relations? 

Certainly one reason is the frequent 
elections to the House. Representatives 
must keep in touch with the people in 
order to gain their support. The will of 
the voters is thus quickly expressed in 
the House and given faster legislative 
action than in the Senate. Wouldn't this 
close contact be weakened if the law- 
makers knew they had a four-year term 
ahead of them? 

The Coudert bill, by providing for 
election of half the House membership 
every two years, really admits that fre- 
quent elections are vital to the lower 
house. Why must we abandon the most 
democratic method for one less so? 

It is also unfair to point to Britain’s 
House of Commons or to other Euro 
pean legislatures as examples of longer 
terms. In the case of Britain, the elec 
tion span was shortened from seven to 
five years in 1911. This was done to 
make the House of Commons reflect the 
vill of the people more sharply. In all 
these nations, the legislatures seldom go 
the limit of the term. Since 1911, the 
House of Commons has had few five- 
year assemblies (most of those being in 
wartime). Under the British system 
elections can be held any time the 
House of Commons decides to hold 
them. Isn’t this, in essence, another 
approach to the same goal—to get the 
people’s views as often as possible? And 
isn’t that exactly what our present sys- 
tem does? 


3. The four-year term would keep less 
competent men in office longer than 
necessary. 

As in every other field of endeavor, 
if a Representative is able, he is kept on 
the job. If he is less competent, he is 
dismissed by the voters. A Congress- 
man’s stay in the House is really based 
on his talent. In recent years the aver- 
age Repesentative’s stay in office has 
been nine years. This means that many 
districts have considered their delegates 
good enough to be re-elected four or 
more times. 

Examples of really long terms in office 
can be cited. The late Adolph J. Sabath 

Dem., Ill.) was a Representative from 
1907 until his death in 1952. The late 
Sol Bloom (Dem., N. Y.) remained in 
fice from 1923 to 1949. Emanuel 
Celler (Dem., N. Y.), also elected for 
the first time in 1923, is still in the 
House. Congressman Celler, incidental 
ly, opposes the four-year term. He he 
lieves that he and the electorate have 
benefited immeasurably from the ‘give 
and take’ of campaigns.” 

At a time when efficiency in govern- 
ment has been much discussed, wouldn't 
the Coudert bill be an inefficient method 
for clearing out the Congressional dead- 
wood as often as possible? One criticism 
of the Senate has been that it is often 


shackled with incompetent men for six 
years before the electorate casts them 
out. The Founding Fathers established 
the two-year House term as a sieve for 
efficiently catching the best men and 
rejecting the others. 


4. The give and take between House 
ond President would be limited. 


A four-year House wouldn't reflect the 
views of the voters as well as the pres- 
ent two-year House. Only half the mem- 
bers would be newly elected at mid- 
term elections. This would mean that 
the people’s views on the President's 
legislative programs, now shown so 
clearly at mid-term elections, would not 
be fully reflected. Wouldn’t this take us 
in the wrong direction? 

In most cases, a victorious President 
carries with him a Congress of the same 
Relations between the two 
branches is rosy during the first year’s 
‘honeymoon” and usually continue rosy 
into the second year. However, if the 


party. 
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mid-term elections change the political 
complexion of the House—as they so 
often do—this indicates. popular dissatis 
faction. The President must then tailor 
his programs to fit the new situation, or 
risk legislative defeat. 

This may not always result in the 
smoothest sailing, but it keeps the Gov 
ernment in line with the people. Who 
would ask for a rubber-stamp Congress 
to do the bidding of the President? 

Or, in the reverse case, a President 
with a hostile Congress deserves the 
fullest sampling of the electorate at 
mid-term, to see if they will support his 
program by choosing a legislature favor 
able to him. But under a four-year term 
for the House, such a popular procedure 
would be blunted. Isn’t the voice of the 
people just as vital today as in the early 
days of our nation? Don’t our lawmakers 
require as much guidance as possible 
from the voters on the world-wide prob 
lems that face us today? Don’t we need 
more democracy, not less? 
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Berblock in Washington Post 


Now for the Minutes and Train Times 


Pro Side: Campaigning for re-election every two years takes time from lawmaking. 
Con Side: Good men are re-elected and a man benefits from campaign give-and-take. 











How to keep down food prices and keep up the farmer's 


income—that’s the problem the Administration faces 


Trouble Down on the Farm 


UST about the time the Eisenhower 

Administration taking office, 
the new spapers carried stories that star- 
tled many readers. The stories said that 
the Government was buying 1,000,000 
pounds of butter a day. The Govern- 
ment did not need or want the butter. 
It was buying to keep the butter price 
up. (We later how and 
this Government's 
But the 


was 


will explain 
why is done.) The 


butter is stored in refrigerators 


chances are that much of it will eventu- 
ally go rancid and have to be thrown 
away. 

The Government's — butter - buying 
sounded a jarring note in view of the 
Eisenhower Administration’s policy of 
strict economy in spending. The new 
President also wants to keep down to a 
minimum any Government interference 
in the economic system. 


Of course, the butter-buying is a 


er i *hiladelphia Evening Bulletir 


The Administration's First Dilemma 
The Government's problem: How to have lower prices, a stable economy, and cut 
down spending—when you have to buy surplus butter to keep up the butter price? 


carry-over from the farm program of 
the Democratic regime. The reasons for 
this program are complex. They involve 
the problem of how to maintain a sound 
American agriculture—and they involve 
politics, too. President Eisenhower has 
inherited the Agricultural problems—and 
the political problems also. 

In fact, farm policy has already 
emerged as one of the new Administra- 
tion’s thorniest problems. The Secretary 
of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson of 
Utah, long a farm leader, has been en- 
gulfed in a storm of controversy. It 
started when Mr. Benson said that, in 
general, the Government should help 
farmers in “emergency” but otherwise 
should leave them alone. The President 
took the same line. Some farmers were 
alarmed; others welcomed the idea of 
less Government interference. 

But the Democrats seized on the is- 
sue. They charged that the Administra- 
tion intended to “sell out” the farmer 
The issue probably will be hotly de- 
bated this year and next. The present 
major farm programs are scheduled to 
expire at the end of 1954. Before then, 
Congress and the Administration must 
decide what comes next. 

But 1954 is an election year. The 
whole House of Representatives and 
one-third of the Senate will be at stake 
itt of only seats in each 
house could confront the Republican 
President with a Congress controlled by 
the Democrats. Thus the farm vote is 
bound tg loom large in the background 
of the farm policy debate. 


The s} a few 


Importance of Farm Policy 


Why is farm policy important? 

Sometimes, in speaking of America 
as the “arsenal of democracy,” city folks 
forget that this is more than a matter 
of factories producing guns and tanks 
and planes. Our farmers feed and help 
clothe us and many of our allies. In the 
U. S. about 5,860,000 indi- 
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Charts show farm production and meat consumption. Note how consumption goes 
down with decline in production of livestock. Each unit in chart on right is five Ibs. 


vidual farms. They and the buildings 
on them are worth $46,000,000,000. 

They cover about 1,140,000,000 acres— 

some 60 per cent of all the land area in 
the country 

Why are farmers important politi- 
cally? 

Farmers are an important part of the 
electorate in every state of the Union. 
They dominate particularly the states 
of the Midwest. Farmers helped elect 
Democratic Presidents five times in a 
row. The fifth time, in 1948, Harry 
Truman could not have won without 
them. In 1952, the farmers joined the 
swing to the Republicans under General 
Eisenhower. 

The roots of our farm policy go back 
to the 1920's. In the decade after World 
War I, the rest of the nation had a great 
boom. The farmers did not. Their de- 
pression started early. The prices they 
received for their crops were low. The 
prices they had to pay for things they 
needed were high. Many farmers went 
deeply in debt, their farms rmgortgaged. 
By the early 1930's the farmers were in 
open revolt. 

The New Deal program of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt launched many 
new farm ventures that were demanded 
by Congress—soil conservation, rural 
electrification, subsidies 
financial aid). The subsidies at that 
time were intended to cut farm sur- 
pluses and send prices up. Farmers 
were paid not to raise crops. A national 
joke of the era was based on an attempt 
to get farmers to kill little pigs instead 
of raising them for the market. 

The farmer's lot improved somewhat, 
ilthough the burden on the Federal 
Treasury was heavy. But not until 
World War II did the farm depression 
really end. Farmers were told to pro- 
duce not less, but as much as they 


Government 





could. The U. S. had to feed not only 
itself but also its allies. 

But farmers still remembered the cost- 
ly surpluses of the grim 1920's. To per- 
suade them to produce more, the Gov- 
ernment again used subsidies. It assured 
the farmers that, one way or another, 
they would be well paid for their crops 
and protected against oversupplied mar- 
kets 


How Parity Program Works 


The program set up during World 
War II has been altered many times, 
but the broad framework remains the 
same. This is how the most important 
part of it, the price support program, 
operates now: 

The key word is “parity.” It is not 
the actual price at which crops change 
hands. It is a book figure. It is supposed 
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to measure the price a farmer ought to 
get for his crops if he is to have a fair 
standard of living. Thus it sets a bal- 
ance between what a farmer receives 
and what he has to pay out—for ma- 
chinery, fertilizer, insecticides, taxes, 
and so on. In other words, it is a scale 
that balances the prices a farmer gets 
for his crops with the prices he pays 
for the goods he buys. 

Obviously there must be some stand 
ard for deciding what is fair. The stand 
ard adopted—called parity—is the level 
of farm income and costs in the period 
1910-14 (adjusted for 1942-1951), 
when farmers were thought to have 
had a reasonably good break. 

Parity is used as a standard on these 
basic commodities: wheat, cotton, corn, 
tobacco, peanuts, rice, butter, cheese, 
milk, tung nuts, honey, wool, goat hair 

Farm prices on these crops are sup 
ported through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in the Department of Agri 
culture. The supports work in two 
ways. The farmer may apply for a CCC 
loan on his crop. Then if the market 
price drops and the farmer cannot re- 
pay the loan, the CCC simply takes 
over the crop and the farmer keeps the 
money he has borrowed. Or CCC may 
step directly into the market and buy 
up commodities in order to remove sur- 
pluses and keep the prices up. 

In both cases—loans and purchases— 
the law says that prices must be sup- 
ported at up to 90 per cent of parity. 
Most prices are now being supported at 
the 90 per cent maximum. 

Naturally, the Government ought to 
have some control over production if 
it is to support prices. Otherwise, farm- 

ers might be tempted to overproduce, 
just to get Government payments. A 
few years ago, for example, some po- 
tato growers produced mountains of 
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potatoes because controls on production 
inadequate. The Government 
eventually had to destroy most of the 
potatoes it had to buy. Ordinarily, farm- 
ers do not get price supports unless they 


were 


agree to certain quotas or restrictions 
yn acreage to be planted. Since Korea, 
however, the goal has again been “maxi- 


(except f 


mum production” and 
bacco) the production curbs have not 


been applied 


The Price Slide 


The farm picture emerged in a new 
light just as the nation was changing 
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mers’ plight 
:round the time Preside t Eiser wel 
was inaugurated. Beef cattle suddenly 
stampeded the markets. Prices di ypped 
{ farmer who had got 27 cents a pound 
year earlier now got only 
Farm experts offered 
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20 cents or less 
nany special reasons for 
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House wives fr Fi ed as 
came But some cattle 
began to demand “he Ip” from the Gov- 
ernment. The cattle stampede had no 
direct connection with price supports; 
beef is not one of the supported com- 
modities. Nevertheless, pressure was on 


Administration. 
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Home to Roost 
Overproduction means lower prices. 


On Feb. 11, Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson went to St. Paul, Minn., to de- 
liver a speech to the Central Livestock 
Association. He spoke bluntly. He indi- 
cated the Government planned no 
“emergency” measures for cattle. He 
said the “price slide” would be stopped 
by “orderly marketing.” The purpose of 
price supports, he said, should be “in- 
surance against disaster.” He ooposed 

supports that “tend to prevent 
ruc toward a_ balanced 
yply in terms of demand.” 
He believed, Mr. Benson said, in “the 
mmity of labor and the conviction that 


price 
p tion shifts 
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innot build character by taking 


away man’s initiative and independ- 


ence 


Subsidies vs. Balanced Supply 


President Eisenhower, at 
nference, backed his Secret 
riculture firmly. The Presi 


may not be quoted directly at 


de nt 


es) declared that he con 

rmer the most independ 

ill American citizens. The Ad- 
stration’s program, he said, would 
the farmer to maintain his 
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policy on 
yaralleled closely the Ad 


] pol 
ul economic | \ 


t the economy free, 


ernment controls and in- 
terference as far as possible, and cut 
down on Government spending. The 
Government hopes in this way to pro 
vide the maximum of free enterprise 
and the minimum burden on the tax- 
payer. 

The Democrats, however, argue that 
the Government cannot shirk its respon- 


sibilities. Senator J. William Fulbright 


of Arkansas said Mr. Benson had taken 
a “remarkably cool and detached atti- 
tude” toward the farmers’ plight. Rep 
resentative Eugene J. McCarthy of 
Minnesota declared that the Secretary 
was “like a man standing on the bank 
of a river, telling a drowning man that 
all he needs to do is take a deep breath 
of air.” 

But Senator Taft pointed out that the 
Administration was pledged not to 
change the present program until the 
end of next year. “As far as policy after 
two years is concerned,” he declared, 
“Benson isn’t going to decide that. Con- 
gress is. I can’t see what all the shooting 
is about.” 

During the 1952 election campaign, 
Mr. Eisenhower stood back of the pres- 
ent law, but indicated the whole prob 
lem should be opened for study. The 
aim, he said, should be “full parity” for 
the farmer—but he did not say the Gov- 
ernment should guarantee it. 


Farmers’ Points of View 


Much can happen between now and 
the time in 1954 when the Administra 
tion and Congress must agree on a farm 
policy. Much is already happening. Th« 
beef stampede has slowed down and 
beef prices are recovering. Abnormally 
lry weather in the Southwest has 
threatened grave damage to part of th 
wheat crop. Some farmers are calling to 
mind the disastrous dust storms of the 
1930's, when many farms in the South 
west were ruined—although there is no 
reason to fear that things will become 
that bad. 

Besides, the forces involved in farm 
policy are complex. The farmers have 
many points of view. Some want Gov 
ernment subsidies. They argue that in 
has the assurance of defense 
contracts, and labor has its wage con 
tracts. It is only fair, they say, for the 
farmers to have similar protection. 

Other farmers say that in the long 
run they suffer from too much Govern 
ment protection. They are more con 
cerned with the decline in farm exports 
For instance, the largest farm organiza 

he American Farm Bureau Fed 
n, contends that thé best thing the 
Government can do for farmers is pro 


r 
dustry 


ee world trade. 

farm opinion varies with the 
Price supports now ap 
mainly to crops that can be stored 
nitely. But 75 per cent of all ow 
farm produce is perishable—fruits and 
vegetables, for instance. Demand for a 
Government policy on perishables has 

been increasing 
For President Eisenhower, these farm 
problems will by no means overshadow 
far graver problems such as the cold 
war. But they are problems with which 


he must deal. 
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HE oldest shooting war in the world 
today, believe it or not, is the least- 
known war 
In Indo-China, for the past 
vears, the French and the Viet Namese 
most 


seven 


have been dete nding one of the 
vital 
Communist aggression 

They have been fighting tor the same 
principle in Indo-China that the United 


Nations are fighting for in Korea. They 
h 


fronts of the free world against 


ive been fighting the same enemy 
Soviet imperialism 

But in Korea the struggle has been 
United Na 


ind, 


the responsibility of the 


tions. In Indo-China, on the 
borne largely by 


other h 
the burden has been 


France alone. 


} 


This almost-forgotten war has been 


like a bleeding wound draining France 
f her fighting strength and financial 
resources. It has tied up nearly half of 
It has bee 


billion dol 


France’s regular army n cost 


ing the French more than a 


lars a year—one-third « he country’s 


entire military budget 
More 


lives. As of January 
t 


tragic is the i] human 
1953 French 
regular forces have suffered a total of 
27,000 killed, 4,000 missing, and 59,- 
000 wounded. The Viet Namese 
sustained an additional 47,000 casual 
21,000 killed, 18,000 
ind 8,000 missing 
lo date, the number of F 
action in Indo-China 


native 


ties wounded 

en hi of 
ticers put out of 
equals the number of graduates of 
Saint-Cyr (the French West Point) for 
the past four years! 

(As one pessimist put it, the French 
irmy consists of soldiers who are still 
in civilian clothes, arms that are still in 
the United States, and officers who are 
still in Indo-China 


As Important as Korea 


It is an open secret that the French 
teel “let down.” They feel that they are 
struggle on be- 
without the free 


waging an important 
half of the free world 
world’s cooperation. 
Since 1950 we have been supplying 
Indo-China with military “hardware’— 
planes, tanks, guns, and munitions. It 
United States about 
in direct aid so far. 
convinced 


has cost the 
$1,500,000,000 
However, the 
that a great deal more U. S 
; needed to break the stalemate in the 
seven-year-old war 

Both President Dwight D. Eisen 
hower and Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles have indicated that they 
cénsider Indo-China of 
tance with Korea in the struggle against 
Communist imperialism. It is known 
that the new Administration in Wash- 
ington plans a sharply increased mili- 
tary aid program for Indo-China. 

The details of the 


> } 
Fren i) =e 
assistance 


equal impor 


program may be 


Indo-China 


—The Forgotten War 


For seven years the French have been fighting Communist 


aggression on one of the vital fronts of the free world 


announced Marshal Alphonse 
Pierre Juin, France's top military lead- 


soon 


er, is now en route to Washington from 
Indo-China to discuss the problem with 
U. S. officials 

The United States is 
favor the building up of native fight 
ing forces in Indo-China. In a recent 
syndicated column Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop assert that “President Eisenhower 
Secretary of State Dulles rightly 
consider that the Indo-China 
even more important, from the straight 
strategic standpoint, than the Korean 
War. They believe that the right way 
to defeat the Viet-Minh (Communist) 
guerrillas is to arm the free Indo-Chi 


reported to 


and 
war is 


nese 

At the present time, the Viet Na- 
mese troops number 145,000 in a com- 
bined French and Indo-Chinese army 
of 400,000. (The opposing Communist 
troop strength is believed to be also 
about 400,000.) On February 23, the 
Franco-Viet Namese High Military 
Committee in Indo-China met to con 
sider Ways and means of doubling the 
Viet Namese forces 


Ww ide World photo 
This French soldier cools off in the war 
against Red aggression that is bleed- 
ing France of human lives and treasure. 


developments make up the 
foreground of the Indo-Chinese story. 
Now let us examine its background. 
What is Indo-China like? 

If you look at the map on page 15, 
that Indo-China is the 
eastern portion of the peninsula that 
juts from the Communist 
held mainland of China. 

There is logic to its name. For Indo 
China is the first stop on the journey 
from the China India. The 
people in some ways combine the cus 
toms of India and China 


T he se 


you will see 


southward 


coast to 


A jungle, mountain, and delta coun 
try, Indo-China covers an area of 280, 
000 square miles (sl’ghtly larger than 
the state of Texas) and has a popula 
tion of 25,000,000 {nearly four times 
that of Texas). ’ 

The territory consists of the state of 
Viet Nam and the neighboring king 
doms of Laos and Cambodia. All of 
them are parts of the French union. 
The state of Viet Nam, in turn, in- 
cludes the provinces of Tonkin, Annam, 
and Cochin-China. 


Land of Rice, Rubber, Tin 


Indo-China is a country of geographic 
contrasts. Mountains stretch from north 
to south—almost three-fifths of the land 
is mountainous. But there are also three 
very fertile, lowland areas. These are 
Indo-China’s important grain-producing 
regions. 

The climate of Indo-China is tropical, 
with high humidity most of the year. 
The rainfall is very heavy between the 
months of May and October. The hot 
test months are April and May. The 
country is subject not only to violent 
rainy seasons (monsoons) but also to 
typhoons which are sometimes accom- 
panied by devastating tidal waves. 

Farming and fishing are the prin 
cipal occupations of the people. Agri 
culture is the most important industry 
in Indo-China. It employs most of the 
people. Rice is the major crop 
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' 
iave encou 44 
stay les suk is tea, tobacc Oo, corn. 
igricultural methods used 


still very 


However, the 
Indo-Chinese farmers are 

primitive 

ver nearly two-fifths of the 


important 


Forests ¢ 


. @ : 
yuntry ind umber 1S an 


ndustry. More important, however, is 
fishing. Large numbers of fish are 
caught in the coastal waters and in the 


rivers of Indo-China. A large proportion 
f the catch is exported 
diet among the 


rice, and 


The main items of 


Indo-Chinese are fish, vege- 
tables. Meat is not common, while milk 
is rarely to be had 
Indo-China is rich in 
sources which have not been fully de- 
Chief among the mineral 
products are coal, tin, and zinc. There 
is little manufacturing in Indo-China 
Its factories are and for the most 


xluce goods for local consump 


natural re- 


ve loped 


small 


part pr 
mn 
The principal exports of 


coal, lumber 


Indo-China 
» rice, rubber, fish, pep 
ind hides, corn, zinc, and 
are cotton 


kerosene, 


principal imports 

‘ ! 
metal articles 
much for the land ind its re 
yuurces. How ) 
the Indo-Chinese like? Generally 


. - 
peaking hev fall into two broad 


it the peopl ? What 


are 


groups: (a) the more advanced peo- 
ples who inhabit the lowlands; and (b) 
the less advanced mountain tribes, who 
lead pretty much the same sort of life 
that their forebears did centuries ago. 


Patchwork Quilt of Peoples 


About 85 per cent of the people of 
Indo-China live in the state of Viet 
Nam. The majority of them are 
Annamese, and they speak the Anna- 
mese All told, there are about 
17,000,000 Annamese in Indo-China. 
They are a short, slender people, close- 


culturally and physically— 


vast 


} 
lnguade 


lv related 
to the Chinese 

The next most numerous native group 
in Indo-China consists of the Cambodi- 
ans, who inhabit the southwestern part 
They are a mixture of 

Malays, speak their 
number about 


of the country 
Mongolfans and 
own language 
3,000,000 

Laos, on the west and northwest, is 
populated by fewer than a 
million Laotians. Racially, they are re- 
lated to the people of Thailand. 


and 


sparsely 


There are also in Indo-China some 
100,000 remnants of a once 
mighty race: and mountain 


tribes numbering about 2,500,000 peo- 


Chams 
various 


ple 
In addition, the inhabitants of Indo- 
China include 500,000 Chinese, 60,000 
Malays, 7,000 Indians, and 25,000 Eu- 
ropeans (chiefly 
For the most | 
lays, and Indians run small businesses. 


Until recent vears the French managed 


French 


art, the Chinese, Ma 


Wide World photo 


These Communist Viet Minh prisoners, captured by the French, are being quizzed. 
Their leader is a Moscow-trained Communist who poses as c nationalist patriot. 





enterprises and 


posts. 


the larger industrial 
held civil and military 

By religion, most of the native peo- 
ples are Buddhists, Confucianists, or 
nature-worshippers. But there are also 
about two million Roman Catholics. 

There is a university at Hanoi, in 
Tonkin. In 1940 (the last available 
figure), there were some 500,000 chil 
dren—about one-sixth of the children 
of school age—attending elementary 
schools. 


Part of French Empire 


Much of the ancient history of the 
Indo-Chinese people is shrouded In 
mystery. It is known, however, 
around the beginning of the Christian 
era their land was invaded by the Chi 
nese and remained under Chinese 
domination for several centuries 

The Chinese were finally driven out 
by the Annamese in 931 A.D. But 
they had left the mark of their culture 
upon the country. 

In the 17th century, 
sionaries and made 
pearance in Indo-China. It was the ag 


thai 


French mis 
traders their ap 
of empire-building among the Euro 
pean powers, and France chose indo 
China for colonization. French control 
of the region came about piecemeal 
over the course of many decades. 

In the 19th century, France 
‘preferential treatment” in the country 
Annam re 
invaders. By 


received 


for helping the 


emperor of 
cover his throne from 
1887, the entire Indo-Chinese Union 

Laos, Cambodia, Tonkin, Annam, and 
Cochin-China—had Frenc 

(“Protectorate” is a nice- 
sounding term in diplomacy which 
means—according to Webster’s—“a re 
lation of authority assumed by one state 


become a 


“protectorate 


over a dependent one, whereby t!x 
former protects the latter and shares in 
the management of its affairs.”) The 
French did, however, permit native 
rulers to retain their thrones. 

As a matter of historic fairness. it 
should be pointed out that the country 
progressed under French rule. Hig 
ways and railroads were built, hospitals 
and schools were established. Improved 
sanitation helped to combat malaria 

Moreover, a large export trade was 
built up. But that benefited the French 
more than it did the native population 
Nor did the latter have much to say in 
the government that ruled them. 

As a result, a nationalist movement 
seeking independence from the French 
—developed in the period between 


World War I and World War II. 


How the War Started 
During World War Il, Indo-China 


was occupied by the Japanese for fou 
years. During this period of occupation, 


the Communists organized a nationalist 








movement called the Viet Minh 
League (i.e., League for the Indepen- 
dence of Viet Nam). Its leader was 
Ho Chi Minh (“One Who Shines”), a 
Moscow-trained Communist agent who 
posed as a nationalist patriot. 

After the defeat of Japan, Ho Chi 
Minh and his followers proclaimed the 
establishment of a republic in Viet 
Nam. In January, 1946, France recog- 
nized this republic of Viet Nam as “a 
free state within the Indo-Chinese Fed 
eration and the French Union.” France 
also granted the kingdoms of Laos and 
Cambodia a large measure of self-gov- 
ernment as part of the French Union. 
The French Union eventually was to 
become a commoawealth of equal states 
similar to the British Commonwealth. ) 

Before long it became apparent that 
Ho Chi Minh was not so much inter- 
ested in national independence for the 
people of Viet Nam as in transforming 
that region into another Soviet satellite 
state. 

In December, 1946, Ho's 
staged a surprise attack on the French 


torces 


garrisons in Annam and Tonkin. This 
touched off the civil war which is still] 
in progress. 

France withdrew her recognition of 
Ho's June 14, 1949, Bao 
Dai, of Annam, pro- 
claimed French ap 


of Viet 


regime. On 
former 
himself 
“chief of 


emperor 
with 
proval) the state’ 
Nam 

Some people have questioned the 
France in permitting Bao 
himself head of Viet 


wisdom of 
Dai to declare 
Nam. His critics call him a “playboy” 
because he has much time 
vacationing on the French Riviera. 

The French, 
because of traditional 
for thrones, Bao Dai 
with the native population 

In February, 1950, France concluded 
in agreement with Bao Dai 
his government control of all its affairs 
except foreign relations national 
defense. The 
complete independence to Viet Nam 
within the French Union, after the Red 


spent so 


that 
reverence 


prestige 


howe ver reason 
Asian 


carries 


granting 


and 


French also promised 


threat has been overcome. 

Then, on Dece 23. 1950, the 
French government granted wider pow 
ers to the three Indo-Chinese states. 
As of January 1, 1951 
took over functions pre 
yut by France—such as management of 
customs, immigration 
trade, communications 
change. They 
form national armies 

Meanwhile, Russia and her satellites 
have recognized Ho’s regime, while the 
United States, Britain, the other 
Western democracies have recognized 
the governments of Laos, Cambodia, 
and Viet Nam. Ho’s forces are being 
supplied with arms by Red China. 


mibe T 


these states 


iousls carried 
finance, foreign 
ind foreign ex 
allowed to 


were also 


and 
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Areas of Indo-China shown in white on map are held by Communist rebel forces of 
Ho Chi Minh. Indo-China is slightly larger than Texas, has 25,000,000 people. 
Its capture by Communists would enable them to dominate all of Southeast Asia. 


Military Stalemate 


The Communist guerrillas at present 
control about a third of Viet Nam 
Though the French and Viet Namese 
have scored a series of victories in re 
cent months, the Reds are by no means 
routed. According to a dispatch by 
Homer Bigart to the New York Herald 
Tribune last month in Indo- 
China “is mired in a stalemate as be 
wildering and frustrating as the war in 
Korea The balance of forces is 
so even that neither side has the power 
to mount a decisive blow.” 

Casting a dark shadow over the situa 
tion is the ever-present danger that the 
decide to 


the wai 


Chinese Communists may 
send in “volunteers” to help their Red 
comrades in Indo-China—as they have 
done in Korea. 

Indo-China is vitally important stra- 
tegically. During World War II Japan 
used that territory as a springboard for 


its war operations in all of Southeast 
Asia. Control: of Indo-China by the 
Communists might lead to their con 
trol of nearby Thailand, Burma, Malaya, 
and Indonesia. 

These countries make up the greatest 
rice-producing area on the globe. They 
are also the source of 80 per cent of 
the world’s natural rubber and 50 per 
cent of its tin. 

The Communist pattern of conquest 
may be described as “aggression on the 
installment plan.” It consists of a series 
of “little wars”—in Korea, in Malaya, in 
Indo-China. But these are, in fact 
merely sub-divisions of the global strug 
gle between the free world and Soviet 
totalitarianism. 

As President Eisenhower pointed out 
in his State of the Union message, the 
war in Korea “is clearly a part of the 
same calculated assault that the ag- 
gressor is simultaneously pressing in 
Indo-China and in Malava.” 
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Mob Rule in Iran? 


Who governs tran—the Shah 
and his court? Premier Mossa- 
degh? the Majlis (legislature)? 
or the mobs of Teheran, the 
capital? 

That question was hard to answer 
imid the mad whirl of 
Teheran last week. Riots flared up 
vhen Shah Reza Pahlevi, Iran’s king 
uddenly announced that he was go- 


events in 


ng to Europe “for his health.” 

Howling mobs—supporters of the 
Shah—attacked Premier Mohammed 
\lossadegh’s house. Mossadegh fled 
in pajamas to a nearby building used 
by U. S. Point Four workers. Later 
ie took refuge in the parliament 
building and had his bed and meals 
brought in 

The Shah cancelled his trip abroad 
is suddenly as it had 
nounced Meanwhile 
degh mobs staged their own riots 
The outlawed but very active Tudeh 
joined in, ap- 


been an- 
pro- Mossa- 


Communist) party 
parently on Mossadegh’s side. Com- 
munist mobs shouted: “Yankees, go 
home!” and threw stones at U.S 
jeeps 

Mossadegh 


Premie! regaining 


Understanding 


the LAY 


control at least temporarily, ousted 
the chief of staff of the army for fail- 
ing to stop the riots. 

What’s Behind It: Sume observers 
believe that Premier Mossadegh and 
backers of the Shah are struggling 
for power. The Shah, despite the 
Premier's opposition, has urged a 
speedy settlement of the dispute 
with Britain over Iranian oil. Iran 
nationalized the British- 
owned oil industry in 1951. Little oil 
has been produced since then, and 


torme! 


none has been sold abroad. 

The Shah’s program for distribut- 
ing royal among landless 
farmers is said to have angered the 
premier (and the landowners who 
back the premier). 

The “trigger man” who set off the 
latest rioting have been the 
Moslem religious leader, Ayatollah 


estates 


may 


INP photo 


Kashani, who is also speaker of the 
Majlis. He formerly backed Mossa- 
degh, but recently broke with the 
premier. 


Joseph Stalin Dead 


Joseph Stalin, Russia’s premier 
and supreme ruler of 800,000,- 
000 people, is reported to have 
died after a career that over- 
shadowed those of the other dic- 
tators of history. 

Symbol of the cold war that splits 
the world, Stalin died at 73 of a brain 
hemorrhage and paralysis. The Cen- 
tral Committee of the Russian Com- 
munist party and the Council of 
Ministers took charge in the emer- 
gency. 

Lenin, founder of the Soviet state 
died of a similar ailment 29 years 
ago. Stalin emerged triumphant from 
the three-way struggle that followed 
Lenin’s death. Prospects to succeed 
Stalin as Russia's boss include: ‘Vya- 
cheslav Molotov, deputy premier and 
former foreign minister; Georgei 
Malenkov, secretary of the Commu- 
nist Central Committee; L. P. Beria, 
deputy president of the Council of 
Ministers and chief of the Secret 
Police. (See Feb. 11 issue. ) 


Ezier Speling Kuming? 


Are English words too hard to 
spell? 

Some members of Britain’s House 
of Commons think so. Commons has 
agreed to take up a bill to authorize 
studies aimed at developing a new 
way of spelling. It would be based 
on the way words sound. 

The plan was advanced by Mont 
Follick, a Labor Party member, and 
Isaac J. Pitman, a Conservative. They 
said it would make reading and writ- 
ing easier for the 30 per cent of 





YOUTH FOR DEMOCRACY: President Eisenhower reaches for a paper on the floor, 
during a visit by ‘Voice of Democracy” contest winners. Left to right are: Robert 
Davis, 17, Maui High School, Maui Island, Hawaii; Frank Lammedee, 17, South Pasa- 
dena (Calif.) High School; the President; Adelaide Nacamu, 14, Peekskill, N. Y. A 
fourth co-equal national winner (not shown) was Thomas J. Walsh of Washington, 
D. C. The U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce and radio-TV broadcasters and 
manufacturers sponsor the contest. Nearly a million U.S. high schoolers took part 
Each wrote and voiced a radio script entitied: ‘| Speak for Democracy.” 


British children who are illiterate or 
have trouble reading. 

Commons passed the Follick-Pit- 
man Bill on “second reading.” The 65 
to 53 vote represented only one fifth 


this year of the members of Commons. And 





the bill may die when it comes up 
tor final approval (“third reading”). 

(In Georgia, a similar fate met the 
‘andor’ proposal mentioned on our 
news pages last week. The Georgia 
House of Representatives passed a 
bill to create a new word, “andor.” 
The State Senate refused to consider 
the bill—thus killing it.) 

What's Behind It: Efforts to simpli- 
fy English spelling have been going 
on ever since spelling began. When 
he was in the printing business, 
Benjamin Franklin started changing 
British spellings of common words. 
Noah Webster, in his first American 
Dictionary (published in 1828), 
dropped the u from British spellings 
of such words as colour, honour, and 
He changed like 
and theatre to meter, 


favour. words 
centre 
center, and theater. 
President Theodore Roosevelt 
campaigned for simpler spelling 
The National Education Associa- 
tion has approved such “modern- 


metre 


ized” spellings as program (dropping 
the final “me”), catalog (dropping 
‘ue”), tho (dropping “ugh”), and thru 
instead of “through”). 

According to one series of investi- 
about 22 pe: of the 
words in the English language are 
not phonetic -that is, are not spelled 
the way they sound 


Why Didn’t They Vote? 


Why did only one American 
out of three vote in the 1952 
Presidential election? 

Those under 21 (under 18, in 
Georgia) were too young to vote, of 
course. Millions didn't 
bother to to go to the 
polls on election day. And the Ameri- 
can Heritage 
that an additional 13,166,000 people 
were kept from voting by state laws 
or state voting regulations 

The 
members of the armed forces were 
This happened be- 


gations, cent 


more just 


register or 


Foundation estimates 


Foundation said a million 


denied the vote 
cause their home states either did not 
have absentee voting laws or be- 
laws were so 


could 


ause absentee voting 
worded that servicemen not 
use them. 

The Foundation said another 12,- 
166,000 were kept from voting by 
state laws requiring payment of poll 
taxes, forbidding voting by persons 
who cannot read or write, or barring 
from the polls persons who have re- 


cently moved and have not met resi- 


BIG THREE AT U.N. 


“The rulers of the Soviet Union can stop the 


Wide World phote 
(Korean) 


war whenever they want to.’ So Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. (left, with hand to mouth) 
said in his first speech to the U.N. General Assembly as new U. S. chief delegate 
to the United Nations. Mr. Lodge (who has a son fighting in Korea) said Russia aids 
Communist armies in Korea. He declared that it's useless for the U.N. to try any 
new move to end the war unless the Communist ‘‘aggressors”’ are ready to cooperate. 
Russia‘s chief delegate, Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky (lower right), ac- 
cused the Eisenhower Administration of planning to enlarge the war in the Far East 
and to use “Asian boys as cannon fodder.’ Between the U. S. and Russian dele- 
gotes is Sir Gladwyn Jebb of Great Britain, the other ‘Big Three’’ nation. Behind 


Jebb, folded, is Ernest 


arms 


dence requirements for voting in 
their new voting districts. 

Despite these difficulties, the 62.- 
042.777 vote last November was a 
record high in this country. 

The Foundation announced thes« 
winners in its “register and vote” 
campaign: 

Utah was the state with the great 
est percentage of eligible voters who 
actually voted—79.6%. Rhode Island 
conducted the most effective state- 
wide registration Marv- 
land and Texas had the greatest in 
crease over their 1948 vote—17.7% 
Philadelphia had the most effective 
city-wide “register and vote” drive 
Cleveland had the best city-wide 
registration effort. Allegheny County 
(Pittsburgh), Pa., had the highest 
voting percentage of any county in 


campaign 


the country 


Give Money, Give Blood 


This is Red Cross Month. The 
Red Cross wants our money and 
our blood. 

Volunteer workers are asking 
Americans to give $93,000,000 for 
the 1953 budget of the American 
Red Cross—and to 5,000,000 


give 


A. Gross, 


a member of the U. S. delegation 


pints of blood to save lives in Korea 
and on the “home front.’ 

The Junior Red Cross, which has 
20,000,000 members 
its membership drive in U.S. schools 
this month. This branch of the Red 
Cross was started in World War I 
when President Wilson thought that 
school children should have a hand 
The school contri 


is also running 


in the war effort 
butions go to help children in dis- 
aster-stricken or underprivileged 
areas. 

The American Red Cross 
three main jobs: (1) It 
volunteer workers for military hospi 
tals, and for work 
men in the armed forces and their 
It sends workers and 
stricken by dis 
storms earthquakes 
It collects blood for 
civil defense 


has 
provides 
welfare among 
families; (2 


money into areas 
asters—floods 
great fires; (3 
the armed forces, for 
This vear 


and for civilians besides 


its other work, the Red Cross is go- 
ing to produce Gamma_ globulin 
This substance gives temporary im- 
munity from polio (see news pages 
Jan. 21, 1953). 

The American Red Cross is a 
member of the League of Red Cross 


Societies. This is an international 
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4 Cf Yalta Gy largest army in Europe except 
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Ss ee : : ° under protection of the new alliance? 
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; * 22 THE NEWS IN BRIEF 
@MALTA . oP DODECANESE 
CRETE Oe: CYPRUS | epanon IRAQ LONG SPAN—The second longest 
MEDITERRANEAN suspension bridge in the world will 
tie the northern peninsula of Michi- 
BALKAN ALLIES: A new link in the chain of free-world defenses is the gan to that state’s major centers of 


treaty of friendship just signed by three former foes—Yugoslavia, Greece, and 


Turkey (see story). Diagonal shading marks Russia and R 


agency through which national Red 
Cross organizations send aid to other 
nations. The American Red Cross 
contributes about $400,000 a year, as 
well as quantities of supplies and 


materials, for disaster relief and 
other welfare activities abroad. 
In addition, the American Red 


Cross contributes $25,000 a year to 
the International Committee of the 
Red Cross. This is a group of Swiss 
citizens. This committee, under 
authority of international treaties, 
carries on welfare work among war 
prisoners and among civilians who 
are refugees from war or who are 
imprisoned during war time. In addi- 
tion, it tries to provide people at 
home with information about their 
loved ones who are cut off by war or 
its effects 

The Communists in Korea have re- 
fused to allow the International 
Committee to carry on its usual wel- 
fare work in prison camps or among 
the refugees in Communist-held ter- 
ritory 


Balkan Hatchet Buried 


Three old enemies have “‘bur- 
ied the hatchet.’’ Turkey, Greece, 
and Yugoslavia last week signed 
a treaty of friendship. 

They promised to work together 
in defense planning and to act to- 
gether against an attack on any one 
of them. The attack they fear is from 
their Soviet-bloc neighbors (see map). 

What’s Behind It: The Balkans— 
Europe’s southeastern peninsula— 
has often been a cockpit of struggle 
among Turk, Greek, and Slav. The 


dominated arecs. 





former Turkish Empire once in- 
cluded what is now Greece and 
Yugoslavia. Thirty years ago Tur- 
key and Greece waged a war. After 
World War II Communist Yugoslavia 
—then a Russian satellite—helped 
arm Greek Communist rebels who 
were fighting the government of 
Greece. 

The three new Balkan allies differ 
in many ways. Yugoslavia, though 
it no longer takes orders from Rus- 
sia, has a Communist government; 
Turkey is a republic; Greece, a 
kingdom with a constitution. 

Religion divides them, too. The 
Turks are Moslems. Greeks follow 
the Greek Orthodox Church. Nearly 
half the Yugoslavs also belong to a 
branch of the Orthodox Church, but 
38 per cent are Roman Catholics and 
11 per cent Moslems. 

But today these Balkan neighbors 
find their differences less important 
than their common danger: The 
threat of Soviet aggression. 

Uncle Sam has a great interest in 
the area occupied by the three 
nations. Their territory forms a bar- 
rier keeping Russia and her satel- 
lites away from the Mediterranean 
region—with its vital sea and land 
trade routes to the Far East and the 
oil-rich Middle East. 

To prevent Soviet seizure of this 
strategic area, the United States in 
1947 began sending military aid to 
Greece and Turkey. Last year these 
two nations joined the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, which is 
in charge of defending Western Eu- 
rope against Communism. 


Some NATO countries do not 


population. The $95,000,000 bridge 
will cross the Strait of Mackinac, 
which connects Lake Huron with 
Lake Michigan. Some bridge engi- 
neers say it actually will be the long- 
est suspension bridge in the world— 
8,614 feet from cable anchor to cable 
anchor. But the distance between 
suspension towers, 3,800 feet, is 400 
feet shorter than the tower-to-tower 
measurement for the Golden Gate 
Bridge at San Francisco. The Mack- 
inac bridge with its four-lane high- 
way will be opened in 1956. It will 
shorten the time for crossing the 
Strait from the present 53 minutes 
(by ferry) to 10 minutes. 





WORLD BOOM—World industrial 
production reached a record high 
level in 1951, the newly issued 
United Nations Statistical Yearbook 
shows. Output was 33 per cent above 
1948 and 15 per cent above 1950. 
Since 1932, world industrial pro- 
duction has tripled. The yearbook 
shows that the U. S. has greatly out- 
stripped Britain as the world’s lead- 
ing trader. In 1951 U.S. exports 
were 16.5 per cent of world export 
trade, and Britain’s 11.7 per cent. 


Quick Me Z 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1. All these are purposes of the new 
Greek-Turk-Yugoslav pact except: (a) 
mutual defense against Soviet aggres- 
sion; (b) opposing NATO plans for de- 
fense of Western Europe; (c) luring 
Balkan satellites away from Russia. 

2. Would you go to (Iran, Yugo- 
slavia, Great Britain, United Nations) 
to find (House of Commons, Shah, 


General Assembly, Majlis, Communist 
dictatorship ) ? 
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Austria—Half Free, Half Slave 


Straddling the Iron Curtain in the 
heart of Europe lies the last remnant 
of the thousand-year-old kingdom of 
Austria. Today it’s supposed to be a 
free and independent republic. But 
it’s definitely not independent, and 
it’s only half free 

What happened to Austria in the 
past seven years—or the past thirty 
for that matter—shouldn’t happen to 
so nice a country and a people. The 
homeland of Johann Strauss’ “Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube,” the center of 
culture and conviviality, has fallen 
on evil days, and most of it isn’t 
her fault. For foreigners—an ambi- 
tious German Kaiser, a power-hungry 
Nazi dictator, a ruthless Communist 
tyranny—have dragged down the 
once-proud imperial eagles of Habs- 
burg to poverty and dependence. 


Soviet Cooperation—Skin-Deep 


lo put the last chapter first: Since 
her liberation from Germany in 1945 
by the armies of Soviet Russia and 
the Western Allies, Austria has been 
divided (as Germany is) into four 
zones occupied by Russian, Ameri- 
can, British, and French troops. 
Vienna, the capital, whose 1,700,000 
people make up a quarter of the 
population of the 
under the joint control of the four 


whole nation, is 


power rs 

But this cooperation is only skin- 
deep. In November, 1943, the for- 
eign ministers of the U.S., Britain, 
and Russia, meeting at Moscow, an- 
nounced that Austria would be “re- 
established as a free and independent 
state.” These powers and France be- 
gan planning a peace treaty for 
Austria after the war. Up to last 
month their deputies had held 260 
ditterent meetings to agree on a draft 
treatv—and got exactly nowhere. 
Every time they had seemed to reach 
agreement on the main outlines of 
the treatv, the Soviet delegates 
dragged in some new and trivial 
issue 

It has obvious to the 
whole world that the only reason no 
Austrian peace has been signed in 


be come 


nine years is that Soviet Russia does 
not want peace. Why? She likes it 
better the way it is. The powers 
would have to withdraw their ‘. oops 


Austria gives the 
to maintain an 
Austria but in 

Bulgaria. 


after a treaty, and 
Reds a good excus 
army not only in 
Hungary, Rumania, and 
(See map on facing page.) 
What is more, the Soviets are mak- 
ing too much money out of Austria 


to give up a good thing. In their 
zone, the Russians have seized over 
350 productive enterprises on the 
excuse that they were “German 
assets.” Anything from oil refineries 
to steamship lines has been welded 
into the Russian economic machine. 
The Communist robbers have merely 
substituted for the Nazi thieves and 
given us a new word—Communazis. 

Last fall Austria appealed to the 
United Nations. A resolution was in- 
troduced in the General Assembly 
by Mexico, Brazil, Lebanon, and the 
Netherlands favoring an Austrian 
peace and urging the four powers 
to get busv. It was passed by a vote 
of 48 to 0, the Soviet bloc abstaining. 


Afraid to Lose American Aid 


Meanwhile, Austria has been per 
mitted by the four powers to set up 
a provisional republican government, 
restoring the former constitution of 
1920. Politically Austria is divided 
almost equally between the Social- 
ists, who dominate the city of Vienna 
and are bitterly anti-Communist, and 
the People’s party (formerly called 
the Christian Social party), which 
is Catholic in sympathy. 

At the latest election, held Feb 
ruary 22, the People’s party won by 
an eyelash ‘with 74 seats in the 
lower house of Parliament to 73 for 
the Socialists. The Communists and 
Independents (who want to revive 
Nazism) lost some of their few scat- 
tered seats. So the People’s party and 
the Socialists will probably continue 
to cooperate in a coalition govern- 
ment under Prime Minister Dr. Leo- 
pold Figl of the People’s party. 

The Austrian Republic has done a 
good job. It has eliminated Nazis 
from public life, restored transporta- 
tion and production, and kept its 
people from starving. It took part in 
the Marshall Plan, and has grate- 
fully received: and made good use 
of American economic aid. It ap- 
plied for admission to the United 
Nations but was barred, of course, 
by a Soviet veto. It did join all the 
international agencies it could. But 
the continual drain of Soviet seizures 
has kept Austria poor, and the pros- 
pect of diminishing American aid is 
greatly feared. 

Austria's present weakness would 
have looked strange to any European 
before the twentieth century. Around 
the year 800 A.D. the great Frankish 
ruler, Charlemagne, expanded his 
empire into central Europe and set 
up the “Ostmark” (Eastern border 


state), which covered much of pres 
ent-day Austria. For the next 400 
years it was fought over by various 
dukes, kings, and foreign invaders. 


Rise and Ruin of House of 
Habsburg 


In 1276 Rudolf of Habsburg, who 
had been elected Holy Roman Em 
peror by the German princes, won 
control of Austria. The Habsburgs 
were a family of Swiss counts who 
owned the castle of Habichstburg 
(“Hawk’s Castle”). The House of 
Habsburg ruled Austria from that 
cay until the collapse of the Austrian 
empire at the close of World War I, 
in 1918. 

Some of the Habsburgs 
weak, cruel, or insane. But many of 
them were strong and able rulers, 
notably the great Maria 
Theresa, who opposed the Prussian 
Frederick the Great in the eighteenth 
century, and her son Joseph II, a 
wise reformer. 

One Habsburg, Francis Joseph, 
reigned for 68 years from 1848 to 
1916. He made Vienna a city of 
glory, but the seeds of destruction 
were planted in his reign. The Prus- 
sians under the rising genius of Bis 
marck gave Austria a knock-out 
punch in the short Seven Weeks War 
of 1866. And could not 
handle the growing demands for in 
dependence of the many subject non 
German peoples. It was the assassi 
nation of his son, the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, at Sarajevo, Ser 
bia, in 1914, that precipitated World 
War I. Austria was forced to accept 
Germany's military domination as 
the price of support. And when the 
Kaiser's dream crashed in 1918, the 
Habsburgs crashed with it. 

Established by the victorious 
Allies as a democratic republic, but 
shorn of all but a small central core 
of its highly mountainous territory 
Austria’s chances for survival were 
weak. It was torn by internal dissen 
sion and overshadowed by the rising 
dictatorships of Italy’s Mussolini on 
the south and Germany’s Hitler on 
the north. 

When Hitler sent an ultimatum to 
the Austrian Chancellor in March, 
1938, and poured his tanks and 
legions across the border, Austria 
became an unwilling link in the Axis 
chain. Many of her democratic 
leaders organized an underground 
movement, and today the same men 
are running the new Austrian repub- 
lic under the Russian shadow 


were 


Empress 


Francis 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


|. INDO-CHINA 
A. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements o1 ques- 
tions, write the number preceding the 
vord o1 phi ise which best compl tes 
the sentence or answers the question 
a. Which of the 
tries has had the 
culture of 


following coun- 
greatest influ- 
ence m the Indo 
1. the U.S 3. China 
2. France H 


m of Indo-China 


Russia 


25,000,000 
2 500,000,000 


2 500.000 
25.000.000 


} 
i 


Rh cle 
Ihe French i ndo-China 
supporting the regime of 
|. Bao Dai 
». Mao Tse-tung 
Ho Chi Minh 
Lao-tse 
The chiet 
China are 


l. rice farming and fishing 


industries in Ind 


iron and coal mining 


3. tea and tobacco 
1. rice farming and rubber 


The following countries are the 
closest ne ighbors of Indo-China 
!. Thailand and China 

2. Russia and Tibet 


3. France and Formosa 
4. India and Burma 


sing the numbers 1-4, arrange 


following events in their 


BD. | 
ich ot the 
} los 


chrono! cal order 


orrect ui 
1. Japanese conquest of Indo-China 
b Indo-( hina is the 


French Union 


included in 


Minh 


ousted 


Ho Chi 


¢ conquerers are 


It st irted by 


ll. THE FARM PROBLEM 


! 
lett of « 


On the line to the 


1. Who is the present Sec- 

t Ag 

2. What is the term used 

to describe the program of the F. D. 

It Ad stration for getting 

the country out of the depression of 
the 1930's? 


] > 
etary culture 


Rooseve 


the executive 
ot the farm 


— 3. What is the term which 


measures the price a farmer ought to 
get for his crops if he is to have a 


fair standard of living? 


name of 


4. What is the 
department in charge 
program? 
5. Have the prices of ba 
commodities 


remained about the 


farm increased, de 


} 


~ased,. or same 


the past six months? 


On the line to the left of each 
the following statements, place an 


‘FE’ if it is a fact and an “O” if it is an 


pmo 
opinion 


have been more 


1. Farmers would 

certain of continued price 
t thev had voted the Dem 
ticket in 1952 


major 


sup 
Hort 
pt 

ocratic 


farm pro 


The present 
grams are scheduled to expire 
end of 1954 

\ major organization represent- 


American 


at the 


ing farmers is the 
Farm Bureau 
Ene 


} 
rathe1 


yuuragement of world trade 


than Government aid to 
farmers is the answer to the 


present farm problem. 


ill. READING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each ot 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the chart on which to base a 


conc lusion. 





FARMS 


IN THE U. S. . i 


>. ba 
5 


p)° | NUMBER 


$6,825 Gross 
$5,962 = 
INCOME = 
PER FARM 


= “a . 
994 $2657 Net 


1940 


* REAUZED NET INCOME (INCLUDING GOV'T PAYMENTS) 








1950 1951 : 


sovect, uv 5 O8FT OF aGarcutuRt 


searaie av Picks 





Number of farms is given in thousands. 


__l. The number of farms in the 
U.S. in 1950 was 5,382,000. 
The main reason for the increase 
in gross income per farm, 1940- 
51, was the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean War. 
Gross income is greater than net 
income for each of the years 
given. 
Net income increased from $2 
294 in 1950 to $2,657 in 1951. 
in 1951 was more 
times greater than 
1940 
more 


Gross income 
than eight 

gross income in 
Gross income was than 
twice net income in each of the 


vears given 


IV. FOUR YEARS FOR 
CONGRESSMEN 
On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place an “F” if it 
is in favor of four-year terms for Con- 


gressmen and an “A” if it is against it. 


What was good enough for the 
Founding Fathers is good 
enough for us 

Heavy 
make 


club 
The average stav in 


campaign expenses will 


Congress a rich man’s 


office 
Congre ssmen 1s nine vears 
Congress will tend to dominate 
the Executive branch of Govern- 
ment 

more 


Congressmen will devote 


to legislative matters 


time 
Closer 


gress and the 


harmony between Con 
President is ne 


essary. 


V. READING A MAP 

Open your magazines to the map on 
page 15. On the line to the left of each 
of the following questions write the 
correct answer! 
wage 1. What is the major topo- 
graphic feature of Viet Nam? 

2. Name the capital of 


Indo-China 
3 What Is the 


separates 


mame of 


the river which Laos from 


Thailand? 

4. In which direction 
would you be traveling if vou went 
from Saigon to Rangoon? Assume 
that north is at the top of the pag 

5. Name the country 


which lies to the west of Burma 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Bao Dai 1 } 


(ba.o di Chiet 
ernment of Viet Nam. 

Ho Chi Minh (ho ché min )—Leader of 
forces in Indo-China 
zhwaan, al’ 


the Communist 
Juin, Alphonse-Pierre 

fons)—French military leader 
Viet Minh min 

movement in Indo-China 
Viet Nam (vé.it nim)—State in Indo- 


(vé.nt Communist 


China 





Homer left a will 


but it was a strange one 


By MARGARET CHRISTOWE 


P HERE in the Green Mountains 

it’s an old saying that a pig and 
i miser aren’t any good to anybody 
until they're dead. Homer Gilfeather, 
our village miser, died last week. He 
had no kin, neither chick nor child, 
nothing but a lean tiger cat that trav- 
eled between his place and the town 
lump. 

I've been sitting here remembering 
ill the people who were nice to Homer 
Someone or other was always getting 
t into her head that Homer would leave 
her something if she were nice to him. 
his aunt. They say 
would have 


There was Roxana, 
she never in the 
given up her place in the store to come 
ind keep house for Homer if she hadn't 
expected to inherit some of his money. 
Roxana was an old lady whose head 
shook with the palsy when my _ hus- 
band came here to the village church. 
My boy was small then. We lived here 
it the parsonage and I used to walk 
down Gilfeather’s road on the way to 
school to meet him. The minute the 
school bell rang old Roxana 
in the doorvard waiting for me to come 
along and reach up on top of the out- 


world 


was out 


door woodpile to get her a stick of 
wood. Homer would have stacked the 
parlor chunks on the bottom and the 
stove lengths high on top to keep her 
from helping herself when he wasn’t at 
home 

Now there stories told 
in the post office Homer—that 
he wore old rubbers in summer to save 
shoe leather (at our house he didn’t 
even wear shoes), that he had oceans 
of money and carried it in “that sack” 


were many 


about 


permission from The 


* Reprinted by 
American Mercury 


MISER 


on his back wherever he went. When 
the government called in all the gold 
Homer turned up at the bank with 
$4800 in the sack. People who had 
boarded Homer said he couldn't taste 
anything. When I asked Roxana about 
this she said it was so. “No usen feeden 
Homer choice vittles. Can’t taste his 
food no-how. Folks always give him 
plenty of ’tatoes. Taste the same to him 
as meat. Some folks are color blind, 
you know; Homer, he’s food blind.” 
About the story that Homer had 
made a will and in it had left the money 
to a hospital to care for our village 
sick Roxana told me, “He ain’t leaven 
it to nabuddy. All he’s doen with it is 
squirrelen it. Some folks take all their 
pleasure runnen the roads. Some pleas- 


ure theirselves eaten. Homer, he takes 
his pleasure squirrelen. Homer'd walk 
a mile to pick up a piece of bag-string 
Heired a flivver from his uncle once 
but was too stingy to buy gas and left 
it standen till it rusted out. Stingiest 
man in this here county. Nabuddy 
knows how much he’s got, least of all 
me. All I know is he heired four farms 
Works every day of the year for wages 
even Sundays, and never spends a 
penny. Comes by his saven ways natu 
ral. Father was saven. Grandfather was 
so saven he never wore underwear and 
when he got too old to work and 
couldn’t squirrel away any more he 
went out and shot himself. Hinnyv Gi! 
feather was my own sister-in-law. and 
she was the tightest woman ever lived 
Painted the kitchen floor before Homer 
was born and kept him in a box aside 
the stove till long after he could walk 
so’s to keep him from crawlen ‘raound 
and wearen out the paint. That's why 
Homer's stick out so— from 
leanen on the box sides.” 

Homer's did stick out. He 
walked down the village street at post 
office time like a lively 
with his elbows out as if he were haul 
ing the hump on his back like a crab in 
his shell. With his long jaws, sweeping 
sandy and a lick ot 
combed down over his bald top, Homer 


elbows 

’ 
elbows 
crab, stooped 
mustache hair 


reminded me of a tintype of 
a crusty Yankee. His face was set as a 


of granite. When he laughed only 


alway Ss 


piece 
his thin mouth and his chest laughed 
His beady blue eves staved fixed like 
fish eyes 

It was while Roxana was still alive 
that a young, widow took it into her 
head to be nice to Homer. Her name 
was Rheba Eaton. When Rheba knew 
Homer was home she would hike two 
miles over the mountain to the store 


and not having walked enough she'd 





22 
ro out of her wa up the 
road. “Just 


say to Roxana 


Gilfeather 
stretchen my she'd 
walking slowly by the 


legs,” 


piazza 

If Homer there she'd 
stop and take on about the view. I heard 
“My, I should think with all 
Look 
urlen ‘raound them purply mountains 
My! 

When Roxana passed 
leep one mght and Homer woke up 
he didn’t call a doctor 
hurried 


were sitting 


eT INVSé If 


iat to look out on it the rivet 


iway i her 


ind found he 
roa neighbor but 
the mountain to Rheba Eaton's 

Rheba herself would have nothing 
to do with the dead but 
ver and done with Rheba 


near ove! 


once the 
funeral was « 
was mending Homer's rags and baking 
I The folk said that 
Sunday after Sunday when Homer was 


going to Rheba’s house vou could smell 


im ples women 


roasting chicken and apple sauce made 
with maple syrup for miles around on 
her side of the mountain 

No one 
happen to part Rheba and Homer. But 
down in the post office people told that 
Homer turned up to spend an evening 
with Rheba and Rheba went in to her 
bedroom and started dressing. She fixed 
outside and said to 
1 dance over to Had 
tonight Tickets 
forty Would you like to 


go?” Homer said no, that he guessed 


ever knew just what did 


herself up 
Homer 


Town 


came 
: I here’s 
Hall 


aprece 


don cost 


cents 
he wasn't much of a hand for dancing 
He put his hat on and left and that 


vas that 


= next one 


road construction 
needed to part Homer trom 
Bertha Bolte had everything a woman 
ould 
machine, was! ing machine 
everything. But she people 
said, that “loved to turn a dollar.” 
Never satisfied. She kept books for the 
helped people with income tax, 


} books 


auditor on the 
and 


} 


OSS 


iny money 


want — electric ice box, sewing 
permanent 


was one 


road 


was town sold 


a line of greeting cards even 


charged a high school boy for writing 
love letters 
Henry Bolte 
pick and shovel and boarded 
him all And ifter the 
road job was over and Homer had gone 
back to his house the elms for 
the winter he was bringing his socks 


underwear and sucl 


Homer for the 


Bertha 


hired 
mer even 


under 


1 things down 


Every fourth 


and 


to Bertha’s to be mended 


Sunday she cut his hair 

Then it came my turn 

Besides hiring out to do barn chores 
or any other thing to earn wages Homer 
was the town “water deeviner.” That 
was his real trade—finding water. When 
the church voted to install a bathroom 


in the parsonage, first thing before lay- 
ing pipe they had to have a spring 
divined. 

At seven on a Saturday morning I 
drove the Ford to the Gilfeather house 
to fetch Homer up to perform the divin 
ing. It had also beén agreed that he 
would stay and help “dig ditch” if we 
would board him. 

Homer's house is one of the finest in 
the village. It sits on a little hill behind 
a pair of elms that makes you think of 
tall, lovely women with hands to their 
hair. But these elms and the soft hills 
are outdoors. Once the front door was 
opened and you stepped over some rags 
stuffed under the door crack and into 
Homer's sitting room you walked into 
real ugliness. Ceiling, wallpaper, walls 
had been held up for years by sticks 
nailed on every which way. The rug 
it had once been a rug—clung in shreds 
to the splintered spruce floor, and over 
it, at the doorwavs were strips of worn 
linoleum. The couch, made up for a 
bed, was covered with the same thick, 
leathery material as the britches and 
vest Homer always wore. Roxana had 
told me once that he made these gar 
ments himself from discarded wool mat 
ting that the paper mills use to strain 
the pulp through. 

Hardly an inch of wall space was 
clear, for calendars hung everywhere 
One was dated 1892. Crowded on win 
dow sills and lined up on shelves were 
empty bottles of Sal Hepatica, milk of 
magnesia, castor oil, liver pills, gall 
bladder medicines. All empty. I stared 
at the bottles and back at Homer. He 
did look thin and scrawny. But whether 
or not Homer had taken all those medi- 
cines in his sixty years of life no one 
will ever know. He may only have been 
interested in the bottles. Folks say his 
two “buttrys” 
junk picked out of trash boxes and that 
down in his cellar he “squirreled” away 
hundreds of feed bags full of empty 
tins and fancy bottles 

Soon after he arrived at our house 
that first morning with his five gunny 
sacks of Homer immedi 
ately got into two pair of overalls, one 
a less ragged pair, 
straw hat that 
it had been chewed by a 


ire just as crowded with 


belongings, 


pal OVeT 


ragged 
rubl 
looked as if 


His sweater hung by safety pins 


ber boots and a 
horse 

Now divining a no every 
It is a ceremony that 


spring is 
day occurrence 
calls out friends and neighbors 

First walk around the 
fields to examine the apple trees for 
a forked branch 

Homer could have found a branch in 
any one of the twenty trees he examined 
but he turned them all down until he 
came to the Blue Pearmain. Here he 
was very serious, rubbing his chin, 
studying the branches. When finally he 


comes the 


slowly it 


had found a branch to his liking with 
a foot and a half between the forks 
and had snapped it off the tree we 
climbed the hill to the spring. Strad- 
dling the spring he exercised his wrists 
like a tennis player, flexed his arms and 
pulled up his raggy sleeves. Then 
he grasped the forks of the apple 
branch 

Everybody watched, silent. I don't 
know I expected but nothing 
happened. My foot began to ache 

“There! There!” someone shouted 

“What? What is it?” 

“There it goes!” 

“What?” I yelled impatiently 

“The stick moved! Didn't vou see it? 

The elder flapped his hands. “Do it 
again, Homer. You'll have to do it again 
Now girl, this time you keep your eyes 
on the branch in Homer’s hands.” Then 
took all of three minutes- 
the branch moved upward, turned 
sharply and came down to hit Homer's 


what 


chest 


hour slept in the attic and rose 
when light showed in the eastern sky 
He washed outside the kitchen doo: 
and then barefooted he walked to the 
wood lot and sawed wood till break- 
fast. I thought his industry a fine thing 
until a neighbor explained to me that 
was Homer's way of working up an 
appetite 

Homer never heated water tor wash 
ing or shaving. After breakfast he filled 
a pail from the pump and teft it in the 
sun. “Letten the Lord warm my water,” 
he explained. 

At the end of each day 
the dirt off his tools, scraped his shovel 
and his pick. The pick handle he had 
had for forty years. He didn’t know 
how old the pick was. He had “heired” 
that from his grandfather. When he 
had finished he hung his tools high 
up in the open woodshed. “Porcupines 
might chew up the handles in the 
night,” he told me 

Homer and I got along. He spent 
most of his spare time with me in the 
kitchen sitting on the stool beside the 
ironing board, waiting with my boy to 
lick the cake bowls or the frosting pans 
Homer was no hand at men talk 
politics, cattle or horse talk. He gos 
siped like a woman about people 
and ailments and deaths and births. 

I began to think that Homer liked 
me and that made me think about his 
money. He had no kin and I was young 
enough to be his daughter. Every 
night that I went into my son’s room 
to cover him I thought and thought 
how wonderful it would be to have a 
rich uncle like Homer leave us a hun- 
dred thousand dollars 

(Continued on page 29) 


he washed 





OW do you like my All-American 
Basketball Team (below)? Quite a 
club, eh? Look at that t-i-m-b-e-r! One 
player (Johnny O’Brien) is 5-9, and 
nobody else is less than 6-3. What's 
more, nary a one averaged much less 
than 20 points a game 

Walt Dukes gets my vote as the coun- 
try’s No. 1 player. Though 6-11, he’s a 
speed demon. And under the boards, 
he’s a kangaroo Nobody can touch him 
for rebounding. He’s also a great scorer 
and defensive player. A whole team in 
himself, he was 90 per cent of the rea- 
son Seton Hall was rated No. 1 during 
most of the season. 

Tom Gola also deserves special men- 
tion. Though only a sophomore, he’s 
made most of the All-Americans two 
years in a row. By the time he gradu- 
ates, he'll be a four-time All-American— 
the first in history. 

He’s a dream of a player. A beauti- 
fully built 6-6’er, he does everything 
you can humanly ask of a player—shoot 
(left hand or right, inside or out), fake, 
drive, dribble, rebound, pass, and play 
defense—all with the greatest of ease 
and coolness 


saving yes to anybody who 
asks, “Wanna rassle?” make sure he 
doesn't come from Mepham H. S. of 
Long Island, N =. Those Mepham 
wrestlers are the greatest. 

Since the sport introduced in 
1937, Mepham has lost only one match! 
It rolled up 100 victories in a row, then 
lost to Baldwin H. S. That was in 1946. 
Mepham then launched another streak, 
which on January 30 of this year again 
reached 100. Its victim? Baldwin H. S.! 

The team has won its league and sec- 
tional titles 15 years in a row 


> Before 


was 


> My boy, Milt Campbell (see Feb. 25 
column), did me proud. I wrote my 
column about him on February 13. The 
very next day Milt went out and won 
both the high high 
hurdles jump (in- 


national school 


and high crowns 
doors). 


‘His winning hurdles time was just 


SHORT 
SHOTS 


one-tenth of a second off the world’s 
record, while his 6-3 jump was a mere 
half inch short of the meet record. 
Competing in the national senior cham- 
pionships that same evening, Milt took 
on some of the world’s greatest hurdlers 
and finished a close third. Not bad for 
a high school kid (Plainfield, N. J.), 
eh? 


> There must be something about that 
New Jersey air that brings out the ante- 
lope in a runner. At any rate, a neigh- 
bor of Milt’s from Bayonne (N. J.) High 
School—Johnny Kopil—ran the fastest 
mile in high school history on January 
31 when he covered the distance in 4 
minutes 20.1 seconds. 

This broke both the outdoor record 
of 4.21.2 set by Lou Zamperini of Tor- 
rance (Calif.) H. S. in 1934 and the 
15-year-old indoor mark of 4.22.2 made 
by Les MacMitchell of George Wash- 
ington H. S. (New York City). 

Just to show it wasn't luck, Johnny 
won the national interscholastic mile 
crown on February 14. His time was 
4:22.7—a record for the meet. 

Johnny is a little fellow, 5-5 in height 
and weighing only 118 pounds. He’s an 
honor student at Bayonne H. S. and is 
crazy about horses. 





First Team 
PLAYER AND COLLEGE HY. 


Ernie Beck, Pennsylvania 6-4 
Bob Houbregs, Washington 6-7 
Walter Dukes, Seton Hall 6-11 
Dick Knosiman, Kansas State 6-6 
Tom Gola, La Salle 6-6 


HONORABLE MENTION: John Clune, 
Navy; Norm Grekin, La Salle; Frank 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ ALL-AMERICAN BASKETBALL TEAM 


Second Team 
PLAYER AND COLLEGE HT. 


Larry Hennessey, Villanova 6-3 
Bob Pettit, Louisiana State 6-9 
Don Schiundt, Indiana 6-10 
Johnny O’Brien, Seattle 5-9 
Jim Tucker, Duquesne 6-6 


Selvy, Furman; Jim Bredar, Illinois; 
Ed Kalafat, Minnesota. 








Tom Gola, the sensational La Salle star 
who's made the All-American two years 
in a row—and he’s only a sophomore! 


> Seems I owe Lubbock (Texas) H. S. 
an apology. In my story on the All- 
American H. S. Football Squad (Feb. 4 
issue), I said that six high schools won 
individual honors by placing two boys 
on the team. Somehow I overlooked 
Lubbock. The champs of the Lone Star 
State also placed two men on the team 

The “eyes” of Texas who spotted this 
oversight were Paxton Howaid, Jr., of 
Midland (Texas) H. S. and Howard 
Moore of Van Alstyne, Texas. 

They were Jim Welch, fullback, and 
Jim Gafford, tackle—a couple of real 


Jim” dandies! 


>» Note to Miss Annie Bell Martin of 
Ruston (La.) Junior H. S.: Sorry to 
hear that your students are “mad” at 
me for not including their favorite 
tackle, Henry “Red” Delony, on my 
All-American Football Squad. Tell them 
please to try to remember that there are 
about 100,000 high school tackles and 
I can pick only about 10. 


> Note from Jimmy Boyd of Blackstone 
(Va.) H. S.: “In your All-Star football 
selections, you listed a bov named Bill 
Crozier as being 260 pounds. You called 
him the heaviest player on your All- 
American 

“Now I played football for Black 
stone H. S. last fall, and can top Bill 
I'm 6-feet-7 and weigh 275 pounds. | 
play defensive tackle. Can you tell me 
if I'm the heaviest high school football 
player in the land?” 

Anybody know of a heavyweight who 
can top Mr. Boyd? (I hope this isn’t the 
Jimmy Boyd who “saw Mommy kissing 
Santa Claus.” There’s a Boyd who de- 
serves to be sat on by all the All-Ameri- 
can tackles.) 

~HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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MANAGING MONEY 


SHARE THE RISK! 


Prepared under the direction of LEONE ANN HEUER 


Director of Consumer Education, Household Finance Corporation 


ILL CARTER’S family was finishing 

its monthly “tamily council” meet 

ing. For once, expenses matched income. 
“It’s well worth working hard for a 
crew like you,” Bill’s father said to the 
group. “Looks as if we'll get through 


next month all right, if nothing unusual 
happens. But we can’t afford any acci- 


dents.” 

The words kept ringing 
while he tried to study. “Can't 
accidents.” But what if 
should break a leg, like Al Ever’s mother 
if the house should burn down 

if Dad should die? You 
could drive yourself thinking 
about all the things that might happen 
he best thing to do is not 
he turned his 


n Bill's ear 
afford 
any someone 
what 
what 
CTaZ\ 


to a family 
to think,” Bill 
radio on full blast 

But the next morning he was think 
ing, “There must be a way to give your- 
self a break if wrong 
Trouble is, how can you figure out what 
inexpected hazards will happen? And 
even if you figure them out, how can 
you possibly have enough money saved 
up to take care of all emergencies?’ 


said as 


things do go 


Insurance Protects 


The these 
Bill’s mind is insurance 
method of sharing risks. A 
people get together and 
money to share the cost 
hazards. The 
father his life 
plained it like this 
Based on 


answer to questions in 
Insurance 
group ot 
pool their 
of financial 
sold Bill's 


policy ex 


is a 


agent who 


insurance 
and figures, whic h 
company 
company can predict how many people 
between the ages of 25 and 60 are going 
to die each year. Or many homes 
are going to burn 
next January. Or the number of people 


tacts 


every insurance collects. a 


he yw 


between now and 
who will be hospitalized this year 
Based on thes¢ 
company determines how much money 
collect t offer 


“chances of loss,” the 


protection to 
people hazards. For ex- 
ample, it knows that if 1,000 families 
pay 50 dollars a year for fire insurance, 
the total of $50,000 will more than 
take care of the number of insured 
homes which will burn that year. The 
reserve which is not paid out is accu- 


it must 
against these 


mulated to pay the costs during a year 
when more homes may burn. 

Insurance offer various 
kinds of protection—life, health, acci- 
dent, and many 
kinds of policies in each type. No one 
family can afford to buy all kinds, and 
few need to. In planning an insurance 
program, each family needs to decide 
What are our chances? A reliable agent 
selected much as you select a family 
a lawyer, can help you an 


companies 


property. There are 


doctor or 
swer these questions 

1. How much financial damage would 
occur if certain things happened to me 
such as a sudden hospitalization—acci 
dental death 
loss of a job through disability . . . an 
auto accident? 

2. What types and kinds of insur- 
ance protection are there to cover my 
financia] hazards, and which policies 
should I buy first? 

3. How much insurance can | afford 
ind still pay necessary bills? 

Remember that individual and family 
needs are different. You will have to 
rely on your own judgment and the skill 
of your agent in selecting insurance. If 
you own a home, you need to protect it 
from loss by fire. A car accident may 
result in law suits which can take every- 
thing you own if you don't have com- 
plete coverage. You may be one of the 
“one out of ten people” who are hos- 
pitalized each year. A health and acci- 
dent policy will help you pay for these 
big bills. You can even own a policy 
that will pay you an income during the 
are off the job 


loss of property 


time you 


How About You? 


Do vou 
now? Buying life Insurance when you're 


have a lite insurance policy 
has great advantages. Costs are 
based on and health. Ten or 20 
years from it may be difficult to 
pass a medical examination which qual- 
ifies you for life Bill is sold 
on the idea of taking out a policy when 
he gets his first job. This is an ideal time 
since it will give him a head start on an 
insurance program to protect his family 
when he marries. These are some types 
of life insurance which may be useful 


to him, depending on his special needs. 


young 
age 
now 


Insurance 











Wall Street Jour: 
“Look, Alvin! This time I’m certain 
I've beaten that $50 deductible clause 
in your accident insurance policy!’ 


Ordinary Lite Insurance gives protec- 
tion tor lite and the premiums stay the 
same. These policies have a cash surren 
der value and loan value. Both protec- 
tion and savings are offered. 

Limited Payment Insurance is like 
ordinary life but you pay the premiums 
for only a limited number of years 
10, 20, 30. Naturally costs are higher 
while you pay. Your protection is in 
force for as long as you live. Cash sur- 
render and loan values build up fast 

Term Insurance gives protection tor 
a specified period of time such as five, 
ten or twenty years. Under term insur- 
you can carry the maximum 
amount of insurance for the least 
amount of money. But, you are buying 
protection only. The cost of term insur- 
ance increases as you grow older. If you 
buy term insurance, look for policies 
that can be renewed or converted into 
another type of insurance. 

Endowment Insurance gives you both 
lifetime protection and a lump sum or 
monthly income after a specified period 
of time. Combines protection and sav- 
ings. Premiums are comparatively high. 
Accumulates loan value. 

There possible combina- 
tions of your 
change, your agent can advise you on 
how to adapt your insurance program to 
these changes. You don’t expect to die 
tomorrow, but just in case you do, a 
well-planned life insurance program can 
provide a family with the financial se- 


ance, 


are many 


insurance. As needs 


curity it needs 

This article has not tried to cover the 
provisions of all kinds of insurance. 
When you are ready to buy insurance, 
get expert advice from a reliable agent. 


This is the fourth in a series of arti- 
cles on “Managing Your Money.” 
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Listening and ) Looking 
\ 

(Editor’s Note: Since radio and TV 
operate on a 17-to-24-hour daily sched- 
ule, it would be impossible to list, in 
a limited space, all of the good pro- 
particularly if we 
Here we 


grams on the ait 
tried to list local programs 
are listing the best evening and Sunday 
network each of several 
categonies. 
programs can be 
though they may not always live up to 
their usual standards. Use this list of 
‘good listening and leoking” on your 
local stations and channels 


programs in 
Generally 
recommended, al- 


Radio 

and Discussion: Edward R 
CBS), Lowell Thomas (CBS), 
This Week Around the 
Elmer Davis ABC ), 
NB Wartront, 
World News Round- 
Wants to Know 
Dwight ¢ 10ke 
Capitol Cloak 


News 
Murrow 
Dalv’s 
(ABC 

Beatty 


John 
World 
Morgan 
Hometront (MBS 
up (CBS Youth 
NBC Cross ire AKC 
Interviews Asia (CBS 
room (CBS 

Drama: Lux Radio 
Theatre Guild on the Air 
aleade of America (NB 
Story NB¢ Hallmark 
CBS), On Stage (CBS Hollywood 
Playhouse (CBS), Best Plays (NBC 

Music (mostly classical): NB¢ 
NBC 
Svmphony (CBS), 
NBC Voice of Firestone 
Metropolitan Opera (ABC Encore 
NBC), Symphonies for Youth (MBS). 

Music (mostly popular): Bing Crosby 
Show (CBS Mindy Carson Show 
CBS Bob Crosby's Club 15 CBS), 
Band of America (NB¢ 

Documentary and Education: 
Capsule (ABC Learning 
CBS). 

Quiz: Twenty 
Groucho Marx (NB¢ 
CBS), Down You Go 


Theatre (CBS), 
NBC), Cav- 
Short Short 

Plavhouse 


Svm- 
phony 


Hour 


Telephone 


lime 
, Invitation to 


Questions MBS), 
What's My Line? 
MBS 


Television 

Now 
Foday 
NBC), 
(NBC), 


News and Discussion: See It 
CBS), Meet the NBC 
NBC), Youth Wants to Know 
American Forum of the Air 
United or Not? (ABC 
Week (CBS), John C. Swayze 
Douglas Edwards (CBS 
(NBC), The Hot Seat (ABC 


Press 


, Morgan 


Beatty (NBC), Junior Press Conference | 


(ABC). 
Drama: Robert Montgomery Presents 
(NBC), Studio One (CBS), Omnibus 


(CBS), Plavhouse of the Stars (CBS), 
Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC), Philco 
Plavhouse (NBC Lux Video Theatre 
(CBS), Four Star Playhouse (CBS), 
Hollywood Ope ning Night (NBC), 
Kraft Television Theatre (NBC), Tele- 
vision Plavhouse (NBC). 

Music (mostly classical): 
(NBC), NBC Television 
Opera Theatre (NBC), Metropolitan 
Auditions of the Air (ABC). 

Music (mostly popular): Your Hit Pa- 
rade (NBC), Mindy Carson’s Club Em- 


Voice ot 


Firestone 
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bassy (NBC), Dinah Shore Show 
(NBC), Perry Cotno Show (CBS). 

Comedy and Variety: Mama (CBS), 
Your Show of Shows (NBC), Toast of 
the Town (CBS), Colgate Comedy 
Hour (NBC), Herb Shriner (ABC), In 
side Bob and Ray (NBC), Ozzie and 
Harriet (ABC), | Love Lucy (CBS), All 
Star Revue (NBC), Red Buttons’ Show 
(CBS), Paul Whiteman Teen Club 
(ABC), Jackie, Gleason Show (CBS) 
Jack Benny Show (CBS), Mr. Peepers 
(NBC). 








speaking, these | 





OF ele-facts 








sige 
), New York Philharmonic 


(NBC), | 


Man of the | 
NBC), | 
ohn Wingate | 


“QUIZ 


1. How does a battleship hit 
a target that’s too far away to 


be seen? 


3. How can jet bombers hit 
targets through the clouds? 


ABOUT OUR NATION’S 
DEFENSE WEAPONS 


2. How is a speeding guided 
missile controlled high above 


the earth? 


ANSWERS 


1. A radar system for naval guns 
enables them to hit targets that 


can't be seen. 


2. An electronic system controls 
our high-flying, powerful guided 


missiles from the ground. 


3. Aradar bombing system helps 
our pilots see targets hidden by 


clouds and at night. 


The Bell Telephone System has helped the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
develop all of these improvements on our defense weapons. It is working 
with the armed forces and the Atomic Energy Commission on more than 
100 projects which will help defend our nation! 


Bell Tlphone Sle 
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BETTER WRITING 


means 


BETTER GRADES 


Osterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PEN 





To select or replace | ...here’s all you do 


Gsterbrook 


AMERICA’S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 





BOY dat 


OMETIMES you'd give a lot more 

than a penny to know what's 
buzzing in somebody else’s brain, 
and a talent for mind reading cer- 
tainly would come in handy! But 
just because you can’t peer through 
another fellow’s cranium to see how 
the wheels are turning inside, you 
don’t have to guess blindly and risk 
an unhappy blunder. By learning 
how people normally react in cer- 
tain situations, and by adding to this 
knowledge a dash of diplomacy and 
your own common sense, you can 
almost always feel your way out of 
a tight corner—the right way! Here’s 


how 


Q. When I drop in at a girl’s house, 
and she’s at home but entertaining an- 
other fellow, what should I do? When 
she invites me in, doe s she really mean 


it or is she just being polite? 


A. Let’s take a look at the situation 
from the girl’s point of view. She's all 
set for a date with Tony, but no sooner 
has he hung up his coat in the closet 
than the doorbell rings. She opens the 
door to find herself face to face with 
the unexpected and the uninvited—you. 
Well, invited or not, a guest is a guest 
and, as hostess, she has certain obliga- 
tions. So she flashes her friendliest 
smile, and does her duty. She doesn’t 
say, “Look, won't you please go away 
and come again some other day?” (even 
though that’s what she’s probably think- 
ing), because she doesn’t want to be 
rude. Besides, she likes you, the in- 
truder, though she wishes you 
hadn’t intruded. So she invites you to 
come in, with the silent prayer that 
you'll soon get the picture and step out 
No, she doesn’t really 
evening playing 


even 


of it gracefully 
want to spend the 
three-handed canasta! 
That's probably how a girl feels when 
youve unwittingly barged in on her 
and her date. An outwardly warm wel- 
come doesn’t mean that she’s inwardly 
delighted by your unexpected appear- 
ince, Two’s company—remember? And 
if she’s planned an evening at home 
for two, a third person would gum up 
the works for as long as he stuck 
around. So, if you’ve come on an er- 
rand, accomplish your business as 
quickly as possible, and then make 
your exit. If you didn’t have anything 
special in mind, say something like this 
when she asks you to come in: “No 














Publishers Syndicate 
“I'll have a steak OR a chicken pie OR a 
ham sandwich. He'll confirm which one.” 


thanks, Barb. I just dropped by on the 
chance that you wouldn’t be busy but 
since you are, I'll be moving along.” 
Follow that up with a wave and a smile 
as you start down her front walk, and 
she'll be grateful for your understand 
ing. 

Note for the future 
to make sure that the coast is 
before you descend on a person’s house 
unexpectedly. By telephoning ahead of 
time, you can always avoid an em 
barrassing tie-up. Then the girl will 
tell you if she’s made other plans and 
you won't run the risk of going her way 
for nothing. On the other hand, if she 
gives you the “come ahead” signal, 
you can be sure of a sincerely glad 
welcome when you appear! 


It’s a good idea 
clear 


Q. When your date asks you what 
you'd like to do—or what you'd like to 
eat when he takes you to a restaurant 
and you don’t know how much money 
he has, what should you say? 


a Rockefeller 


thin dime? 


A. Is he feeling like 
or is he down to his last 
That’s the question in your mind, and 
you wish he'd drop a hint one way or 
the other—but he doesn’t. So, when he 
asks what you'd like to do, to be safe 
you'd better give him a choice of pro 
grams for the evening. If you can, in 
clude something “for free” (like head 
ing for your kitchen and whipping up 
a batch of fudge or hearing your new 
record album), something “average” 
(like bowling or a movie), and some 
thing “special” (like dancing or dining 
out.) This would give him a whole 
range of possibilities to choose from 
Then, if his wallet limits the choice, 








(iy ted 


he should choose one he can pay for. 
But even if he says it’s up to you, play 
safe and choose nothing more than 
“average.” He may be shy about ad- 
mitting the size of his pocketbook. 

Of course, if you know your date 
well, you can ask him frankly if he’d 
“like to try the Blue Bowl, or is that 
too expensive?” If it is, he should tell 
vou so, and you can think up a sub- 
stitute without any embarrassment. 
Now suppose he’s invited you out to 
hotel or restaurant, and 
which _ lists 


dinner at a 
vou're handed a 
everything from filet mignon to ham| 
sandwiches. If your date doesn’t give 
you a clue by suggesting a dish within 


menu 


a certain price range, try it yourself! | 
Ask him if he has any recommendations, | 
or “what looks good to him.” Then | 
either follow his suggestion or choose | 
something else at approximately the | 
same price. 

If he generously gives you the 
ahead” signal with an “Order anything | 
vou like.” don’t take him too seriously; 
sound him Ask how the 
“creamed chicken” sounds, and watch | 
vou order too extrava- | 
to order a ham 
be able to pay 


| 
“go | 


out. him 
his reaction. lf 
gantly, |e 

’ ’ 
sandwich in order to 
the check! 


It may help if you remember 


mav have 


that | 
main dish on 


f the menu is 


} 
side of the 


the price alongside the 


the table dhote 
the price of the whole dinner, whereas | 
for 


la carte 


each item sepa- | 
A la carte 
larger but 
nore expensive than those on the table 
Chote Usually it’s safer to order 
table dhote if you think date 
night be worrying about his bill-paying 


wou have to pay 
rately if you order a 
ws are usually much 


menu 
your 


apacity | 
A wise financial } 


carefully 


bo 


will keep the 
control by | 


problem under 


: | 
lanning the date if his budget’s limited, | 


p 
) an eating place where 


by taking vou te 
the prices are within his range, and by | 
frankly explaining the situation when 
t} He knows 
that wordless worry and harried looks 
ire embarrassing. And he knows that 


“I’ve exactly fifty cents left 


ig has to be careful 


the gou 


f he savs 

to pay tor 

heads together and figure out what it'll 
4 " 


understand—and 


‘eats’ here. so let's put our 


be, voull solving the 


blem will be fun! 


Q. When a boy brings me home after | 
a date, there's almost always an au k-| 
moment just before I go into | 


He seems to be waiting for | 


tl ard 
the house 


something. Do you think he expects 
a good-night kiss? Or does he just 
want to chat a bit longer? 


A. The 


for you to 


boy is probably just waiting 
sav “Good night” and go 
into house. He’s going to 
leave you the 
front steps! Maybe your attitude is even 


your not 


staring into space on 
more puzzling to him than his is to you. 
If you seem to have left something 
unsaid, he may think you want to wind 
up the conversation. Or, if you’ve been 
admiring the moon and_ showering 
him with limpid looks on the way 
home, he probably wonders if you’re 
expecting a kiss! 

It’s up to you to set him straight. 
Chat a bit longer if you have some- 
thing to say; then simply thank him 


SPORTS SHIRTS 
WITH A “YIPPI-I-Ay"! 
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“Good 
go in. If 
rather 
brings 


for a pleasant evening, say 
night,” open the 
you'll give him a direct 
than a dreamy look when he 
you home, he'll know vou h iven’t been 
leading up to a fond farewell. Then 
he'll be able to match your casualness 
without any strain, and there won't be 
an awkward moment. It is up to the 
girl to make or break a moonlight mood; 
if you set the stage, your date will 
usually play it your way. So, to set 
it right, save the dewy eyes and linger- 
ing good-byes for when you want to 
give someone very special a sign of 
your deep affection for him, and keep 
casual dates casual. If you don't, the 
boys will kiss and tell—other boys. And 
when a girl puts a low price on her 
kisses, the boys put a low price on her! 


door, and 


smile 


Buckaroos! These new Arrow plaids 
are colorfast,. WASHABLE—and ALI 
have the sensational new Arafold 
Collar! First sports shirt collar that 
really looks good with a tie! See ‘em 

today —at your Arrow dealer's! 
Cluett. Peabody & Co., Inc 


_ARROW* 


PLAIDS 
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CHUCKLE - FILLED, WARMLY AMUSING YARNS OF A LOVABLE FAMILY 


APRIL, 1953 


o TAB Club 


ting this book mz y 

or her own childr , the 
author brings together 
in one volume the finest 
examples of the world's 
inspirational writings 
poetry, treasured quota- 

A sincere, reverent guide to better 

in your everyday life 

seniors as a help 

for a way of lif 


tions, etc 
living, to new values 
Ideal for g 
building a fe 


aduating 


dation fe 


¥THER—Clc 


You'll ne 


ver forget the 


characterized the 


to the ever popular 


Many HUMOTOUS ¢ 


lessons in German 


INVER 
Vi KEE WOM 


seek x “3 
west TO USTeR fon x 


MUSIC 


To order books you 
want, write price in 
right-hand column on 
line opposite each of 
the titles you have se- 
lected. Add cost of 
books you selected and 
write total for your or- 
der opposite TOTAL 
AMOUNT. Hand coupon 
to your Club secretary 
with the amount of 
money shown opposite 
TOTAL AMOUNT. Deo 
NOT send this coupon 
to TAB headqvarters in 
New York After the 
secretary makes oa rec- 
ord of your order, she 
returns coupon te you 
lt is your own receipt 
for books you ordered 
and paid for. Please do 
NOT write in titles not 
being offered through 
TAB this semester 


To Club Sec- 
_a retary: Write 
“Paid” in 
this space to indicate 


thet payment was mode 
for books ordered 


Member's Name_ 


Day family 
acquainted, you just can't help loving them. Relive all the wit, the 
everyday life in the Day household. Here's the mildly hilarious sequel 
Life 
inecdotes about his lovable mother—how she surprised Father by taking 
and he 
lems and got Father to 


ve already met them, or are just getting 
gaiety and charm that 


Whether you’ 


with Father which was also a movie hit. Clarence Day recalls 


for her how she solved her servant prob 


allow ance 


did the learning 


ive her a weekly Father 1s here, too—tunny as ever! 


a? VitVY KK 


South- 7 - Whatever your interes 
gallant is Shakespeare or de 
his- e : tective stories, moder: 
ethics or folk songs, edu- 
cational systems flying 
saucers you'll find it 
collection! Essays 

selected 


elles and 
en pass across 
aking scenes of 
ivil War novel! 
action ae 
an n this in this 
tory of captured 
of the havoc f recent 
during the War sues of the S 1y Review of Literature 
s in love with for their lasting popularity and entertan 
the blue uniform rent value Twenty-eight outstanding 
r er Southerr ticles by noted authors "Includes quizze 
Yankee soldier? test your literary 1.Q. wit and wisd 
eal hero of this wit ; your intellectual horizon! 


sus- 


turd 


} ss VV 


tales of Fo 
Starke where two U. S 
Cavalry platoon 
matched wits Rp oe se 
and horses with Apaches 
and Cheyennes in the 
Indians’ last stand! Sto 
ries of the general whc« 
tanned scalp patched 
ttles who won a battle 15 
before retirement, of Doc Jopp wh 
Chief's son Adventure-laden 
ories, snapped up by the Saturday 
Evening Post and adapted for Hollywood 
l starring John Wayne 


Twelve 


tween a at boot f Capt. Br 
weH-indexed b« 
yhor 


1 a top-secret project: @ space platform 
mn of oute Young Joe Kenmors 

pace station and he barely 

i to destroy the project, sabotage 
id! Someone tips the 

-d Indian steelworker 

travel come true! 


> er Pov Dyer, CTIONS Nee 

_ 2ELECTIO + 
WRITE AMT. 
HERE VW 


space 


space 


BOOK 
NO TITLE 





81. LIFE WITH MOTHER, Day (35¢) 
82. SPACE PLATFORM, Leinster (25¢) 
83. SATURDAY REVIEW READER (25¢) 
84. WHAT TO LISTEN FOR IN MUSIC, Copland (35¢) 
85. MASSACRE, Bellah (25¢) 
86. DINNER AT BELMONT, Crabb (35¢) 
87. THE AGE OF JACKSON, Schlesinger (35¢) 
88. THE SIGNET CROSSWORD PUZZLE BOOK (25¢) 
89. “SOMETHING TO LIVE BY, Kopplin (35¢) _ 
90. MESSER MARCO POLO, Byrne (25¢) 
| 149. TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, Dana (25¢) _ 
| 150. | MAGIC EXPLAINED, Gibson (35¢) _ 
151. THE LITTLE PRINCESSES, Crawford (25¢) 
| 152. "THE TEXAN, Leslie (25¢) 
153. | MUSTANG, Hinkle (25¢) 
154. Hi HIGH INSIDE, Emery (25¢) 
—_— 
| 


























TOTAL AMOUNT 











* Not specifically recommended for Catholic schools. 





@ For descriptions of Books 149-154 see Junior Scholastic. 





The Miser 


(Continued from page 22 


the other women I started 
to Homer, making him extra 
clothes, hav- 


Just like 
to be nice 
things to eat, mending his 
ing him underfoot in the kitchen. I 
guess if it hadn't been for thinking 
about Homer’s money I wouldn't have 
been able to sit at table with him. It’s 
strange what a woman can put up with 
when she sees the shadow of a dollar 
mark all around her. 

Watching Homer | that the 
story about his not being able to taste 
was true. Food to Homer was fuel 
Whatever you placed on the table he 
plate before any- 
one else was served. First from one 
bowl, then from another. He stirred 
and mixed until the mess on his plate 
looked like wet chicken mash 

At breakfast he’d take two strips 
of salt pork and two eggs and lay 
them on top of his oatmeal pour cof 
At dinner he would 
and 


knew 


heape d_ onto his 


fee over all and sti 
help himself to meat, potatoes 
vegetable pour the salad over that and 
stir. He poured his coffee over his 
dessert and stirred them. If there was 
so much as a fleck of food on the rim 
f his plate that called for of 
bread—Homer never ate 

ked with coffee. With his 
ped the bread around like a sponge 
after licking knife and fork back 

he vas through. I had been 


; 
| 


) 
a since 
butter 


} 


oe 
ork he 


] 
through n he arte 


After eac 


evening Homer stepped 


1 chicken mash meal in the 
iCTOSS the 
to the hardbacked chair by the 
vindow. The would pick up the 
paper. He leaned closer and closer to 
the window to read until the last of 


That 


room 


the light dimmed out of the sky 


neant time to go to bed 


N. ONE thing finished me 


Homer. I think, like the other women 

I just got sick of him. You 

leave a thing around but what he wasn’t 

after you for it. He'd happen to sight 

an empty tobacco tin in tl “You 
here?” he would 


with 


couldn't 


e trash 
got anv use for this 
ask. 

One morning I woke up and glanced 
out the window and there he was be- 
hind the chicken house going through 
a pile of bottles I had left out there 
thinking I might need one for some- 
thing some day 

Another morning while the 
were eating breakfast I was cleaning 
out an old sewing box. I held out some 
empty spools and asked, “Wonder what 


men 


spools are good for?” 

“The fire.” my husband said 

“T'll take that there big one,” Homer 
spoke up ] that he had 


ana ¢ (plai ied 


a “mess” of string which he had saved 
from the grain bags at the farm where 
he had worked all summer. “Same as 
boughten thread,” said Homer. “Sews 
the same.” 

Then my chickens began to lay fewer 
eggs. It might have been the usual 
fall slacking off but I growing 
so mean tempered I resented it every 
time I saw Homer step in the chicken 


was 


house to pick up the eggs. 

By the time the ditch was dug and 
Homer had been with us for a month 
I had Jost five pounds and his money 
figured less and less in my dreams. It 
was all I could do to speak civilly to 
him. Lying in bed at night I shuddered 
for Rheba Eaton remembering that she 
might have married him. My_ heart 
ached for old Roxana. In my prayers I 
thanked the Lord for sending me the 
man He had. 

The day the ditch was finished and 
Homer left I laid my table with the 
lace cloth, used my best china and our 
wedding silver. It was like a holiday 
to have Homer gone and just the three 
again eating quietly 


noticed 


of us there together 


ind enjoving one another. I 


that my boy’s manners had improved 


- was in October At our school 


party I saw that the old 
her was being nice to 
January thaws 


uiling 


Christmas 
maid schoolteac 
Homer. Then with the 
there was talk that Homer 
Down in the post office they 
vould have no doctor. By 
husband took it 
to call the doctor, Home 
gone with pneumonia. He died, as I 
sav, last week, during that big snow 
storm 

I didn't go I didn’t 
care anything about him in life the 
Way he grabbed everything and gave 
nothing. So I staved home and darned, 
looking out at the snow on the spruces 
wondering about Homer's money. 

The day was so bitter that no one 
else came to the funeral either. I guess 
the schoolteacher thought there was no 
point wasting any effort now 
that he was gone. My husband read the 
services and then called our boy to 
help carry-the coffin to the pump room 
where it will stay till the ground thaws 
interred in a proper 


Was 
said he 
the time my 
hands 


into his own 


was too tar 


to his funeral. 


more 


and he can be 
grave. 

No one even bothered to drive over 
to the Town Clerk’s office to hear Law- 
ver Howe read the will. My husband, 
of course, went for appearance’s sake 
and the Town Clerk and his wife were 
there. 

Homer didn’t mention a soul in his 
will. He left his house and his land and 
$37,000 in the bank to be divided 
among the people “who saw fit” to 
attend his funeral 
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Say What You Please 


(Continued from page 5) 


Communists are using this condition 
to create more hostility against the 
Americans, but the root is in the people 
themselves 

D. Edgar Hibsman 
Selinsgrove Sr. H. § 
Selinsgrove, Penna 


Keeping Out Communists 


Dear Editor: 

With regard to the article “Whom 
Shall We Welcome?” in the Feb. 4 
issue of Senior Scholastic, I believe the 
McCarran-Walter law to be of little 
value as far as keeping Communists out 
of the country is concerned. One need 
only answer “yes” or “no” as to whether 
he or she has ever been connected with 
communism. Should the answer be 
‘no,” we can only assume it to be the 
truth 

Brian Schreiber 
Laconia High School 
Laconia, New Hampshire 


Rule by Trial and Terror 
Dear Editor 
Our class 
ted Russia, Rule by Trial and Terror,’ 
1953 
article led to a discussion. We 


of the 


article 


was reading your 
in the issue of February 11, 

Your 
vould like to know the 
facts the article is based on, and the 
Did he live in 


Russia, or what position was he in to 


source 


iuthor of this article. 

obtain this information? 
Merle Hurwitz, Alice 
Midwood High Sc hooal 
Brooklyn, New York 


Ginsburg 


Ihe article was written by Irving 
De Witt Talmadge, foreign affairs edi 
tor of Scholastic Magazines. Mr. Tal- 
madge has traveled widely in Western 
Europe both before and after World 
War II. In recent 
covered the Middle East, Australia and 
Yugoslavia. Mr. Talmadge has also lec 
tured on international relations. 

He has been a correspondent in many 
of the countries of Western Europe as 
well as in the Soviet Union, where he 
interviewed leaders. He 
reads and speaks Russian fluently and 
Russian 


vears he has also 


many of the 
has written many articles on 
life and politics based on personal ob 
servation. The article in Senior Scholas 
tic was based on news reports made 
available in this country and an ex 
tensive background of information 
which makes possible accurate inter 
pretation of the news. He is an ac 
credited correspondent to the United 
Nations.—Editor 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health,” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems will be 


discussed in 


The Queshin Bou 


like 


of greatest interest 


this column, 


matter 


O I don't 


ti they're 


potatoes 


Here's a warning you should heed: 
4 bus is not a place to read! 


to read or study 
in a moving give eye 
muscles a lot of extra work. They have 
the the 


Every time you try 


bus, you your 


to adjust to movements of 


book as the bus bumps its way along. 
Even on a smooth road, the shaking 
of the bus makes your book move too 
much for eye comfort. So, when you 
ride in a car or bus, look at the scenery 
or talk to your friends, but don't try 
to read if you want to be kind to your 
eves 
a a . 

Water, Water, Everywhere, but how 
drink? More than two- 
body is fluid. As part 
body fluids, 


food elements to 


much do you 


thirds of your 


i 
re bloo 1 and other 


to carry 


he Ips 
ls and to remove waste products 
vaporation of the 
ind skin helps to regulate your 


Take a 


lay There S no 


water from 


drink ot 


temperature 


water with 








“Good Breakfast 
Means Good Morning” 
During March, a 


on breakfasts 


' 


pi rye 
s bei irried on in 
ls in Chicago, Minne 
Wayne by the 
Association in 


Vaga 


Econom 


selected scho 


apolis and Fort 
American 
cooperation with Scholastic 
sand Practical Home 
Student representatives selected 
trom each home ittend 
1 model breaktast planned by the 
local PTA Home 


Department ot the s¢ 


B ikerTs 
zine 


room will 
Economics 
The 


onomics teacher and the 


ind 
hool 


1 
athietic ral 


talks 


ypeura ind build energy 


will give 


breakfasts im 


m now 


“ans a good 
terms of 
nd better health 
that 
fruit 
ggs. bread, butter, 


knowin 


more 


i good 
cereal 
milk 

isn’t enough—you 
»sreakfast before that 
knowledge does you any good. So, 
whether or not your school is part 
of the “pilot project,” make this 
your own Better Breakfast Month 
and see what wonderful results 
you get! 


now 
consists of 
or € and 


But 


have to eat 


; 
I 








i" 'i“Tops, don’t miss. Good. 
WA Fair Save your money. 


Mi“i“1 LOVE MELVIN. (M-G-M. Pro- 
duced and written by George Wells. 
Directed by Don Weis.) 


I Love Melvin sets out to do nothing 
more than entertain, to amuse, to di 
vert. It offers no all-star cast; its tunes 
will probably never hit the Hit Parade. 
And yet this fresh-hued, fast-paced 
Technicolor musical has the audience 
it every step of the way. Two 
very good reasons are Donald O’Connor 
and Debbie Reynolds, a youthful and 
high-spirited team 

O'Connor, as usual, just about knocks 
out to sell his numbers, but 
he had material so worthy 
talents He 
dances on 


with 


himself 
rarely has 

of his mercurial 
dances, clowns n tap 
skates—in an all-out display of 


And Debbie Reynolds 


manages to keep pace with him through 


sings, 


roller 
sheer virtuosity 
clean-cut dance 
The plot of Melvin 
is just enough to hold 
with 
bulb-carrier on 


ir smart 
I too, 18 a 
delight There 
the 
Melvin as a 
Look who pret nds ti 


rapher so that he can stay close to the 


musical numbers together, 
young 
be a top photog- 
chorus girl of his dreams. To win ove1 
her father, he promises to put Debbie’s 
yf the magazine— 


of doing and pro 


picture on the cover 
which takes a bit 
a lot of fun. 

Best 4 dance in the Look 
photography O’Connor 
playing all the roles in a Hannibal Cobb 
Photo-Crime 


duces 
moment 


studio with 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


the Sound 
and Beyond 
ynusin Rachel. 64M Member 
of the We iding 4W4AWherever She Goes 
Mv bace to Face. ~/Eight Iron Men 
“Pony Soldier. “Angel Face. “Desper- 
ate Search. @Thief of Venice. Thunder 
in the East. @Taxi 

Comedy: “4/4 The Importance of 
Being Earnest. ““/@MwMMy Pal Gus 
W4eThe Promoter. “4 Androcles and 
the Lion. 44#The Stooge. 4MNever 
Wave at a WAC. “No Time for Flowers 
“Abbott & Costello Meet Captain Kidd 
“Babe in Bagdad. “The Clown 

Musical: “~44Hans Christian An- 
dersen. “Stars and Stripes Forever. 
MvrRoad to Bali. “~MMPeter Pan. 
“The Jazz Singer. “Million Dollar 
Mermaid. “All Ashore. #Meet Me at 
the Fair. April in Paris. “Stop, You're 
Killing Me 

Art: Leonardo da Vinci. 


Drama: 444 Breaking 
Barr eT 444i Above 
we My ( 





Sour Note 
convicts have a band, 
is it can be; 
vith the 
key. 


rhe 
It's 

The yre 
But 


as bad 
familiar 
get the 


bars, 
cannot 


One at a Time 
“Why 


don’t vou use the other 


Boy: 
straw wl 
Girl friend 


vet.” 


“This one isn't empty 


Wrong Number 


Postman: “Does this package belong 
to you? The name 
Smith: “Can't be 


is Smith.” 


1S oblite rated “ 


mine, then. My 


ime 


What's the Password? 


[wo passersby stopped at the same 
aming 


noment to watch a gle: new 


Chevrolet stop in front of the Foreign 
Ministry building in Warsaw, Poland 
‘I must say the Russians make 


remarked 


Russian car,” 


beau- 
tiful cars,’ 
That's 
‘Cant 


one 
said the 


American 


you sec ts an 


Came the ieir 25th wedding 
oT the house 
in the fields 
| Dont 


triVversa 


tarted 


m1 kn yw 
Yes 
oth 
‘Well, how ar 
pe rsisted his 
Sure and | 
said John, scratch 


lement. “How 











“Don't you like being 


Ouch! 


Dora: “This dance floor is slippery.” 
Don: “It isn’t the floor. I just had 
my shoes shined.” 


Operation Dating 
And then there was the boy who 
nicknamed his girl “Appendix” because 
it cost so much to take 


her out! 


Persistence 


Pard have you got 


Freshman 
this dance? 


Coed: “Yes, 


Freshman 


on me 


I have.’ 


“Have vou got the next 
mer 
Cot d “Ye $.. 
Freshman 
ifter that?” 
Coed: “Oh, 


one 


“Do you have the one 


heck, let’s dance this 


se Almanac 


Daffynition 
4 small town is a place where every- 
one knows what everyone else is doing, 
but they read the local paper to see if 
been caught at it. 


la 


thev have 


Tight Squeeze 


Is your bov friend stingy?” 
He is that. He 


when he finally lets go of a 


A 39 
its vacuum 


Winnie 
Minnie 


that 


is so miserly 
breath 


of air 


Triple Trouble 
ried patient 
a check-up 

doctor: “D 
idy 


was visiting his 


three times to 


my face and 
Tr 


Can't Get It 


grade w having 


Bol rb the 
( ] aad 
‘l wo 
the littl shook 


‘We only get one 


\ } 


about tl 


hat 


Kno 
doubt- 


our 


his he ad 


} 
( h inne: oO} 


r\ 


Count Him Out! 


oft for their 
ott 


last man came 


The 


first 


paratroopers 


| were i 


jump. Everything went 


in per- 
for 


I 
tect order, until the 


ward to jump 
Hold it! 
officer. “You're not wearing 
chute!” 
“Oh, that’s all right, s 
recruit. “We're 
we?” 


1 
shouted his comm inding 


your para- 
retorted the 


just practicing, aren't 


® 
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Coal-hearted? 


pay you any 
curious bach- 


wite ever 
asked the 


“Does your 
compliments?” 
elor. 

“Only in the 
chalant answer. 

‘In the winter? How do you mean?” 

“Well, when the fire gets low, she 


“Alexander, the grate 
Highwa 


winter,” was the non- 


savs 


iness 


{ Hap 


Pardon You! 


He: “Are you John Brown of Cleve- 
land, Ohio?” 

Him: “No, I'm not.” 

He: “Well, I am, and that’s his coat 


you're putting on.” 
San Diego Artec 


DON’T LET UGLY 


BLEMISHES 
RUIN YOUR LOOKS 


Don't neglect an outeenelly caused pimply 
oroken out skin that may be helped over- 
night! Apply wonderfully medicated Poslam 
Ointment tonight—check results next morn- 
ing after just one application! 

Poslam contains all 9 ingredients well 
kno wn to skin specialists—works faster, 

ore effectively to help you to a finer com- 
plexion Apply it after washing skin with 
non-alkali Poslam Soap. At druggists every- 
where—costs so little 


“SENIORS ‘!.2u, slosematee 


tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission 
Free Memory Book with each order 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 


Study , ART in MIAMI 


c ymmereial, Fine Arts, interior Design, Fashion tllus- 
tration, Fashion and Costume Design, Art in Advertis- 
ing. Portrait sein Life, Landscepe. Rooms available 
reasonable rate Inquire reaarding time payment olan 
TERRY ART INSTITUTE 

merica Prog e Art Inst 
2323 S.W am Pats iy Miami 


: LASSPINS EDALS $6 


* Stert. 50¢ onc a & \4 


AH ye Hy. 6 Gold d Piateo 
#0e 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE co 
112A Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y 
gue Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales Tas 


VALUABLE AIRMAIL BOOK 


pilus gorgeous World Wide Airmail collection 
10c. Includes $10,000 Stamp, Zeppelin, Scorce 
Triangle, many others with beautifully illustrated 
Book —_ 10¢ with choice approvals and bor 
gain list 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown 712, N. Y. 


81 Multi-Colored 


Flags of the World—only 15¢ with approvals 


KENMORE, MILFORD F-76, N. H. 


REE! 


| Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 








tution.”” 


Flo. 











5 Ring CR t4 
~ Ster! $2.50 each 


Send five cents 
for catal 














Powerful Magnifying Glass 


for 5¢ Post. Bargain 
lists and approvals 








two empty 5c PLANTERS 

SALTED PEANUT BAGS or 

two 5c PLANTERS JUMBO > Pa 
BLOCK Peanut Bar wrap- 

pers, or one PLANTERS ORDER IT TODAY 


PEANUT BUTTER jar label. >) write To: 
[/ PLANTERS 
The super-smart mechanical Mr. Peanut pencil is pre- o7 PEANUTS 
cision-made of the finest materials, is 5% inches long Department 56-C 


: , , Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
—in attractive colors, and carries an extra supply of 


lead and an eraser inside the pencil barrel. 


Save PLANTERS PEANUT BUTTER jar labels 
for premiums 
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Editorial 
Platform 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the edu- 
cation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 
the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
the worth and dignity of the individual; 
.high moral and spiritual values; 


the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 
sponsibilities for all; 


the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment; 


free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 
abundant production; 


cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 
peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism or any 
other system in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted to 
the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens honestly 
differ on important public questions and the young people of 
today need training under wise teachers to participate in solving 
these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. We therefore 
believe that all sides of these problems should be impartially 
discussed in the schools and in classroom magazines, with deep 
respect for facts and for logical thinking. 











PUI EON 


Off the Press 


Mary Lincoln—Biography of a Mar- 
riage, by Ruth Painter Randall. Lit- 
tle, Brown, Boston. 555 pp., $5.75. 


Mrs. Randall, wife of our toremost 
Lincoln scholar, James G. Randall, has 
rescued Mary Todd Lincoln from the 
“belittling distortions and fabrications” 
of William Herndon, Lincoln’s law 
partner. 

Of this much maligned marriage, 
Mrs. Randall writes: . the nation 
can well be proud ot this American 
romance, this actual case where a girl 
of the aristocracy remained loyal to her 
lover of log-cabin origin, meeting him 
secretly and defying family opposition 
to her marrying a man ‘on a different 
social plane.’” 

Yet the author does not lose her per- 
spective. Mrs. Lincoln was given to 
temper outbursts. She was ambitious. 
She was stingy during her later years. 
Despite these limitations and occasional! 
illness owing to migraine headache, her 
love and loyalty to Lincoln and his ideas 
never wavered. That it was tried by 
tragedy is recounted in the death of 
young Willie Lincoln. Mrs. Lincoln’s 
subsequent injury in a fall from a car- 
riuge and her inability to adjust to her 
husband’s death made her a recluse. 

This heavily documented and color- 
ful narrative erects a lasting memorial 
to Mary Lincoln. There is a warmth in 
these pages which reflects the happy 
home life of Lincoln before the terrible 
days of the Civil War. There is a sad- 
ness derived from the tragedy in Ford’s 
Theatre and the final years of Mary 
Lincoln, who was vilified unjustly by a 
misinformed nation. 


On Freedom’s Altar. The Martyr Com- 
plex in the Abolition Movement, by 
Hazel C. Wolf. University of Wiscon- 
sin Press, Madison, Wis. 195 pp., 
$3.75. 

The theme of this volume is that 
abolitionists were motivated by the 
same desire for sacrifice as the early 
Christian martyrs. But Miss Flagg 
wavers from time to time as she detects 
self-seeking among them during the 
first half of the 19th century. She is 
particularly suspicious of William Lloyd 
Garrison, not too happy about Elijah 
Lovejoy, and makes much of John 
Brown’s self-confessed “bad and foolish 
habit (sic) . telling lies.” Her skill 
as a historian is evident. She is less con- 
vincing as an amateur psychologist. 

The violence of the attack on the 
abolitionists in both North and South 
is documented anew in this volume. 
Prospective martyrs will gain little 
comfort from Miss Flagg’s analysis. 
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